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WITHOUT A 
BACKACHE 


Natural Chilean Nitrate in the 
NEW 100-LB. SACK 








ERE is good news for every man who farms ... 

Chilean Nitrate of Soda in 100-lb. bags. In ad- 
dition to keeping its contents in better mechanical 
condition, the new 100-lb. bag makes your work 
easier. 

You'll like natural Chilean Nitrate better in 
these new bags. It’s easier to handle. With the new 
bag you'll have only 100 lbs. to lift at a time. No 
backaches. These small bags insure that you will 
receive a bag 100 lbs. full. Bags reach you in better 
condition, too. 

Chilean Nitrate you know is the fertilizer that 
puts profit in your crop. For a hundred years it 
has been the leading nitrate nitrogen. It’s natu- 
ral—not synthetic. In addition to its nitrogen, 
Chilean Nitrate contains iodine, boron, magnesium 
and other rare elements. It is more than just nitro- 
gen. It is Nitrogen PLUS, —the most effective 
all-round fertilizer material. 


LOWEST PRICE! 


Dealers have a new enthusiasm for Chilean Nitrate. 
They are ready to quote a new low price and to 
sell whatever quantity you need for under the crop 





or side-dressing purposes. 
Price is lower than at any time in the past 25 


years. Now is the time to buy. 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Hurt Bldg, Atlanta, Ga. 
Shepherd Bldg., Montgomery, Ala. 
Orlando Bank & Trust Bldg., Orlando, Fla. 
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CHILEAN NITRATE * 








In writing for literature or information, please refer to 


Ad No. C-35 












does the same. 
us would get a better price for cotton in 


always done. 


fertilizer. I reckon I do, too, because if 
you don’t use no fertilizer you don’t make 
no crop. Sometimes it looks like it’s 


pretty hard to pay for when you need the 
money for everthing else. 
I made more money the year I thought 


buyin’ fertilizer than I most ever did. 


made away yonder the best crop that 
: year and had money left. 


milkin’ a right good cow.—B. C. 


SEE by the front of this paper just 

what I been wantin’ and didn’t know 
it. It’s a calendar and you don’t have to 
turn no sheet over ever’ time you change 
months. You can see 
what day Sunday 
falls on any month in 
the year just by look- 
in’ on this one sheet. 
I sure am goin’ to 
save that. But I don’t 
hardly know what 
to do. I would cut 
that out and stick it 
on a big card I got 
out of a pastecboard 
box. But I don’t want 
to tear up this pa- 
per. I most generally saves my pa- 
per like this. I reckon the best thing 
to do would be just to tack up the 
whole paper where me and Marthy could 
see it when we wanted to and I could get 
it down if I ever wanted to read my piece 
in it or look up the ads again. 

I ought to be writin’ some more about 
my trip to Canada but I seen a piece in 
the paper about some farmers didn’t know 
what they was goin’ to do another year. 
That bein’ the case and this bein’ the first 
of the year I reckon I better tell in my 
piece what I aim to do and maybe that 
will help some of the rest make up their 
minds what is best for them to do. 

It looks to me like any farmer would 
know what to do. First thing I aim to do 
is take a sack of corn to mill. Next thing 
I aim to do is scatter some barnlot fer- 
tilizer and do a little plowin’ so Marthy 
can make a good garden. Then I’m goin’ 
to clear me up a briar patch in a good 
place, give it a good plowin’ and have it 
ready for some turnip sallet, a roastin’ 
ear patch, and some corn field beans. 

Of course I’ve done killed hogs but I’m 
going to scour around and find me a cou- 
ple of pigs to take care of the slop. There 
ain’t no use lettin’ nothin’ go to waste. 


I See by the Ads | 








LILL CASPER 


I've done raked me up a pile of pine 
straw and such leaves as I can get and I 
aim to put a little of that in the stalls to 
help hold the manure and such like. I 
figure it will save a lot more than it’s 
worth of itself. 

Marthy’s got enough canned stuff to 
last a right smart spell and I figure the 
side meat will go pretty well into sum- 
mer if she don’t use too big a hunk to 
the pot of greens. 

Marthy says she’s goin’ to set the first 
hen that growls. She aims to start eatin’ 
fried chicken earlier than we ever has 
and very likely more regular. Then again 
if we run short on coffee or sugar or 
bakin’ powder or such, a good fryin’ 
chicken might come in handy. 

I reckon I'll go ahead and plant some 
cotton. I don’t know how else to get 
money to pay taxes and keep up the little 
I owe at the bank. But before I plant too 
much cotton I’m aimin’ to know I got 
plenty of ground planted in corn and oats 
to make feed enough to run me. And I 
mean to have enough planted so it will 
take a awful dry spell to keep me from 
makin’ enough. Here’s hopin’ everbody 
If everbody was to all of 








the fall. But I ain’t countin’ none on 
everbody else doin’ any better’n they’ve 


T don’t hardly know what to do about 


But I believe 
that tricky hired man had ruined me 


I 


Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 
P. S. I forgot to mention Marthy’s 





JELF Denim... 


--. means 


NO THIN SPOTS, 
NO WEAK THREADS, 


" Lee’s 






Robert Armstrong in RKO’s 
all-talking drama of railroad 


life, ‘Danger Lights’’. (Bob 
wears a Lee—as usual in RKO 

pictures.) Don’t fail to see and 

hear this great American story 
Jet denim is exclusively Lee, 
is a distinctly different denim, 
and eliminates the thin spots 
and weak threads so usual in 
other work clothes fabrics. 

Only genuine Piedmont Upland 
long-fibre cotton is spun into yarn for 
JELT denim, yarn with an exclusive 
multiple twist that stays tight. Then, 
vat dyed six times with genuine In- 
digo dye, the yarn enters new type 
looms, where an automatic self-load- 
ing shuttle weaves with an exclusive 
method that packs each yard with 
extra strength. As a final step, fin- 
ished JELT denim is water-processed 
to control shrinkage. 


Only genuine Lee Overalls are made 
from JELT denim, because the cloth 
itself is controlled by Lee. JELT denim 
costs more but is worth three times 
its extra cost. Lee Overalls wear 
months longer, wash with marvelous 
ease,and hold their shape indefinitely. 


Beware of costly “thin-spot” gar- 
ments, be sure it’s a genuine Lee when 
next you buy. *Trade-Mark 

NION-MADE 


Lee 
OVERALLS 


THE WCRLD’'S STANDARD 
...with the World’s Largest Sale 

















THE H. D. LEE 
Merc. Company, 
Kansas City, Salina, 
South Bend, 
Trenton, 

San Francisco, 
Minneapolis 













“Just like 
‘Dads”’ 
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Improved 
Equipment 
For Handling 
Crops Other 
Than Cotton 
Is Steadily 
Invading the 


South 
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Y THIS MODERN HAY BARN AND EQUIPMENT ON A SOUTHERN FARM IS BUT 
AN EXAMPLE OF THE IMPROVEMENT TAKING PLACE ON SOUTHERN FARMS 





Out Ahead in the Shakedown 


URING a heated debate in Congress some years ago 

a confused brother arose to a point of order and 

demanded to know, “Where are we at?” That is a 
question we are all asking now. And while we are prob- 
ably not prepared to answer it fully, yet as we bring some 
of the more important facts of the agricultural situation 
together we get a pretty fair notion of our relative position 
and of what the future promise is on Southern farms. 


Back in 1921 we presented figures to show that in the 
struggle to get back on a sound basis the South would lead. 
The war years had been years of debt adjustment and debt 
paying here. We had been relatively free of land specu- 
lation and inflation, and diversification was really getting 
under way at a gratifying rate. We also called attention 
to our rather favorable tax situation; how industry was 
building by leaps and bounds; how the development of 
natural resources other than land was adding to the new 
wealth of the region; how climate, soil, labor, and market 
opportunity gave us advantages that were not enjoyed any- 
where else. We are not going into all of that again but 
will turn.to new information that not only bears out what 
was said then but that shows our relative position and. that 
should lielp us get a clearer conception of opportunity here. 


First of all, taxes in the South are still the lowest in the 
nation. The burden of mortgage debt borne by agriculture 
here is a mere fraction of that of the nation. The total is 
almost matched by that of a. single Mid-Western state. 
More than two-thirds of our owner-operated farms are 
entirely free of mortgage. Not only that, the income per 
dollar invested in agriculture here in the South is by far 
the greatest in the nation. . Alabama and Mississippi take 
first place with an income of 49 cents on each dollar in- 
vested in agriculture. This was done over the five-year 
period—1924-1928. Remember in this connection that 1926 
was a year of 10-cent cotton. 






The foregoing explains why mortgage foreclosures have 
been fewer in the South than in any other important agri- 
cultural section, and offers a basic reason why business has 
been generally better here than elsewhere and why it should 
continue so. 


While the sale of farm lands in the South has not been 
above the national average, yet it is very significant that 
from 80 to 87 per cent of sales have been to local farmers 
who have added to their own holdings or who have bought 
homes for their sons and daughters. 

As we enter the new year there is much to be desired to 
make the situation what it should be. However, many of 
these desires can be translated into accomplishment if we 
wisely use our resources and advantages. Accompanying 
the studies of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the United States Department of Agriculture from whose 
findings the above figures and conclusions are derived, there 
is this most significant statement: ‘The trend in farming is 
toward the cultivation of the more fertile land that has a 
surface favorable to the use of machinery, and toward the 
abandonment, or use for pasture or forest, of poorer lands.” 


The point of all this is that the agricultural South enters 
the new year with fewer obstacles and in relatively much 
better position than any other section. No other conclusions 
can be drawn from the figures we have given. Reverse the 
situation and see what we would have. For instance, in- 
crease our taxes by half, cut one to two months off our 
growing season, add a lot of below-zero weather, and tack 
two billion dollars on to our mortgage debt and you have 
something of the answer as to what the situation would be- 
if we were no better than average. 


So whatever our disappointments may have been, the 


fact of our relative situ- G, 


ation rat the moment is most 
reassuring. 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


HE DATE of this issue marks the beginning not 

only of a new year but of a new decade. “The 

fourth decade of the twentieth century begins 
today. Behind us are the first three decades. 

That period began with William McKinley in the 
White House rejoicing\ over the 
prospects of a second four-year 
term to which he had just been 
elected. Queen Victoria sat on the 
throne of England as she had done 
since 1837. In Berlin ruled the 
restless and ambitious Kaiser Wil- 
liam, jealous of England’s world- 
cirdling empire and looking for- 
ward “To the Day” when his pow- 
erful army and ever-growing navy 
would win for Germany its “place 
in the sun.” One of the oldest and mightiest reigning 
houses was that of Austria-Hungary. And most ruth- 
less and unrestrained of European monarchies was that 
of the Russian Czar, holding sullen millions in subjec- 
tion and quieting all rebels by death, prison, or by 
exile to living death in Siberian mines and work 
camps. 

Land travel was still by horse or train. There were 
a few automobiles but not one person in a hundred had 
even been in one. And that man would ever fly like 
a bird—that was an impossibility! The tractor and 
the combine had brought no threat to the existence of 
the small farm in any section; and in business every- 
where one found the small independent factory or the 
small independent merchant. 





CLARENCE POE 


As a New Year and a New Decade 
Begin 

T SEEMS indeed a far cry to New Year’s Day, 

1901. In the three decades since completed, empires 
have crumbled. The greatest war of all history has 
been fought and by methods largely unknown in 1901. 
On the ruins of Russian Czarism a new system of gov- 
ernment has been built up—Bolshevism. ‘‘Fascism” has 
come into being, a modification of ancient dictatorships. 
Travel by land has been revolutionized, and travel by air 
has been made possible. Small factories and small mer- 
chants have been mostly absorbed into larger units. 
The scientist, the inventor, the research organization, 
and the engineer, have speeded up production until it 
looks indeed as if “the abolition of poverty” should be 
at hand, as Lloyd-George predicted some years ago in 
England and Herbert Hoover in this country in 1928. 

And yet after all the boasted discoveries of science 
and invention, the fourth decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury begins with countless millions suffering as if some 
act of God had stopped the factory wheels from turn- 
ing, the farms from producing, the miracles of science 
from performing their wonted n.agic! Millions of car- 
penters, plasterers, plumbers, bricklayers, and _ stone- 
masons are out of work—at the very time when many 
millions need the services of these workers in order to 
be properly housed. Cotton factories are idle; weavers, 
tailors, and seamstresses are out of work, and an “over- 
production” of cotton forces prices below production 
costs—and yet millions who need clothes and would 
like to work to buy clothes are ragged! 

And so on with numberless illustrations that might 
be given. “The engineer has outrun the economist,” 
as someone puts it. Our ability to produce seems lim- 
itless. Our ability to distribute has had a collapse of 
tragic proportions. It is an indictmeré of our govern- 
ments, our captains of industry, our educational sys- 
tem, and of the common sense of mankind. 


. Remedies for Unemployment and 
Business Depression 


UR “masters, lords, and rulers in all lands,” 

whether in government or industry, should not de- 
ceive themselves about this situation. It is a challenge 
to them. And the seriousness of this challenge should 
not be ignored. : 

No doubt business will improve. No doubt the 
world is traveling through the cycle indicated by the 
cartoom on this page, and 1931 will no doubt be passed 
in the “Recuperation” stage with better times on the 
way. 

And yet the wounds of the 1929-30 depression will 
be long in healing. Millions of people have lost their 
homes or their savings. Millions who wanted work 
have seen their families suffer because work could not 


By CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 
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—Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily News. 
THE “RECUPERATION” STAGE IS PROMISED FOR 1931 


be found. All these people feel that they have had to 
suffer primarily through no fault of their own. Rather 
they feel that some human power or agency.above them 
—in business, finance, or government—is to blame. 


Some have suggested that the nation set up a sort 
of “Supreme Economic Council.” The idea would be 
to bring together a group of the greatest students of 
economics and some of the foremost business leaders 
to help chart a course for business and finance. One 
feels, for example, that such an organization might 
have made Americans put on the brakes in 1929 be- 
fore_our inexplicably wild and foolish joy ride of spec- 
ulation brought its inevitable crash and disaster. The 
discussions of such an Economic Council might help 
guide Congressmen and Senators—men usually un- 
trained in economics or business and who often hurt 


‘when they intend to help. 


Meanwhile there is a growing conviction that the 
volume of business is suffering and will continue to 
suffer because of a too great concentration of wealth 
into a few hands. A hundred average men given 
$10,000 extra each will buy far more goods, spend far 
more on home improvement, keep far more factories 
running than if this $1,000,000 went to one man. Broad- 





Country Things I Love Most 


ROM Bogalusa, Louisiana, comes one of the 
finest summaries of loved things of the coun- 
tryside that we have ever printed :— 


I love to watch the white clouds drift across the 
blue sky; and to see the long orderly lines of wild 
geese coming home for the winter, and hear their 
triumphant “honk, honk, honk,” as I fancy they catch 
glimpses of the blue waters of our own great Southern 
Lake. 

I love a lightwood fire and a good book on a wintry 
night; and to know that every creature on the farm is 
as comfortable and happy as I am able to make them. 

I love to “sit under my own vine and fig-tree,” to 
be my own boss, to market first-class, attractive goods 
and give honest measure; and to know I am living 
within my income, so that when misfortune or old 
age comes I will not be dependent on charity. 

I love to live and learn, work with head and hands, 
try new methods, new crops, to exchange ideas with 
the neighbors, to pass a favor on to the next fellow, 
to attend farmers’ meetings, to read the farm papers, 
to go to the county fairs, and to take the family for a 
few days’ outing occasionally. 

I love the weariness which sweetens rest, the leisure 
for study, and the solitude always found for communion 
with nature and God. 

I love to atterd our little country church, listen to 
the good old country preacher who composes his own 
sermons, mends his own shoes, grows his own tobacco 
and roses, and always bids “everybody come pight up 
to the front and help us sing.”’ 

But best of all things here I love my dear old- 
fashioned country mother, with her cotton stockings, 
gingham aprons, toil-cracked hands, and the ideas and 
ideals of deporiment, thrift, virtue, and religion she 
has passed down to me. 


THEODORE JACKSON. 

















ly speaking, the people who produce wealth in America 
(and by this is meant not only farmers and wage earners, 
but active leaders and captains of industry, our scien- 
tists, research men, etc.) are not receiving enough; the 
people who inherit wealth are receiving too much. By 
some cooperation of state and national laws the bur- 
den of taxation, for example, should be taken almost 
entirely off producers and placed on inheritors. In 
this way the distribution of wealth would be fairer 
and men who are actually creating wealth, whether 
as laborers or business men, would be tremendously re- 
lieved. 


Stabilizing the Value of the Dollar 


NOTHER question seriously affecting all business 
about which there is ever growing concern, is that 
of the unstable value of money. 

The only use of money is to serve as a standard or 
measure of purchasing power. Yet, in the last twenty 
years, as we showed by a chart recently reproduced on 
this page, the real purchasing power of money—as 
tested by the average power of a dollar in buying a 
standard list of.commodities (or “the cost of living” if 
one prefers to use that term)—has decreased as much 
as 50 per cent in one five-year period and has increased 
as much as 25 per cent in another three-year period. 
Practically every other standard used in modern busi- 
ness is fixed and invariable. A bushel is always the 
same, a gallon always the same, a yard or a foot always 
the same. But our standard of commercial values is 
always fluctuating. In the case of the dollar, as has 
been said, it is as if we had a yardstick sometimes 36 
inches long, sometimes 18 inches, and varying always 
between these points, but never the same two successive 
days. So a farmer or business man may make a debt 
which 10 bales of cotton or 500 bushels of wheat would 
pay off and find later that it requires 20 bales of cotton 
or 1,000 bushels of wheat—because of a general drop 
ir commodity values. 

Some of the best minds in America, it is gratifying 
to report, have been for some time at work on this 
problem. Prof. Irving Fisher, the famous economist 
of Yale University, is head of the Stable Money League 
and is supported by such men as Owen D. Young and 
others eminent in the business world. Their proposal 
is something like this :— 

1, Let us take, say, one hundred of the most used com- 
modities or products graded according to their importance. 


2. Let us find what average unit or fraction of each product 
$1 would have bought (say during the last 20 years). 


3. Let the standard dollar at any time contain just enough 

gold to represent the average purchasing power of $1 for 
20 years preceding. 
_ 4. These dollars need not be actually distributed contain- 
ing constantly varying quantities of gold but held in the 
United States treasury and represented by treasury certificates 
precisely as our $1, $5, $10, $20, etc., “greenbacks” or paper 
money is now used. 

These and many other equally serious issues con- 
front the business and political leadership of America 
as we enter the fourth decade of the twentieth century. 
And not only do they confront our business and political 
leadership, but they confront the plain average man and 
woman of America. For while in a democracy like 
ours it 1s up to leaders to propose remedies for evils 
and suggest measures for progress, it is the plain men 
and women who do the voting who must provide that 
“intelligent public opinion” without which none of these 
questions will be settled right. 


———_—__—__ 
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Where to Get Famous Pictures 


bs ERE can I get reproductions of famous 
paintings at reasonable cost?” a reader asks. 
“I wish to select several pictures for a young 

boy’s room.” i 
Reproductions of famous paintings ‘beautifully exe- 
cuted in their original colors are offered by ithe Brown- 
Robertson Co., 8-10 East 49th St., New York City, at 
50. cents each. Pictures in black and white at lower 
prices may be had from Elson Art Publishing Co., 
Belmont, Mass., or Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 


A Thought for To day 


: YOU do anything worth talking about, you do not 
have to tell of it—Edward H. Doyle. 
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OR the livestock man, the win- 

ter months are his “busy day.” 

In summer, when the stock is 
on green feed, the rations are more 
likely to .be balanced and protec- 
tion from storms, cold, and mud 
is of little concern. 

In winter, the problems of min- 

éral matter, vitamins, balanced ra- 
tions, etc., are always of vital im- 
portance, and this year, when feeds 
are particularly scarce and high 
priced and feeds of inferior qual- 
ity are likely to be more largely 
used, these matters become of 
more than usual concern. 
’ Low grade roughages are likely 
to be deficient in protein and hard- 
er to digest, while the grains are 
deficient in mineral matter.. Also, 
when féeds are cheap enough more 
may sometimes be fed to make up 
for a deficiency in one or more 
nutrients in some particular feed. 
This is always wasteful of feed 
and may not. support the animal 
properly, but when feeds are high 
priced the most careful balancing 
of the rations becomes doubly im- 
portant. ‘ 

To illustrate, if hogs are on 
pasture, especially a good legume 
pasture, they may do pretty well 
on corn as the only concentrate, 
especially if the corn is cheap, 
but if on dry, hard feed only, it 
will not pay to feed corn alone, no 
matter’ how cheap, especially to 





a half mile to a spring, that they. 
might get their daily water supply. 
This was done each morning be- 
fore school hours and I well re- 
member the difficulty I had get- 
ting these cattle to face the north 
winds and wade through the snow 
to reach the spring of water. It 
is certain they needed water for 
they had had none since the morn- 
ing before. Indeed it is pretty cer- 
tain that these cattle did not drink 
as much water all through the 
winter as would have been good 
for them, and yet it took all the 
persuasive powers I could muster, 
helped by a whip and a faithful 
dog, to start these cattle from the 
shelter of the barn and drive them 
to water. When I got them to the 
water, if I did, they usually drank 
quite freely, but in bad weather 
each individual animal had to be 
driven right up to the spring or it 
would frequently return to the 
barn and go without water for at 
least -another day, although, as 
said, it is plain it needed water, 
for once a day is not often enough 
to water cattle, even in winter. 

Who has not noticed the disin- 
clination of stock to go to a ditch 
or pond in winter to get the water 
they certainly needed? 

The lesson is that water should 
be available at all times for all 
livestock, and by available I mean 
where the stock can reach it with 








pigs and breeding stock. This 
would be true if corn were only 
75 cents a bushel or ever less and 
tankage and fish meal $3 to $4 a 
hundred. 

In other words, it is not gener- 
ally economical to forget the value 
of variety, palatability, and digesti- 
bility of feeds, and to fail to bal- 
ance the rations, no matter how 
cheap some feeds may be or how 
scarce and high priced others may 
seem. 

Mature cattle are equipped for handling large quan- 
tities of roughage, and if part of it is of low grade the 
deficiency in quality is not so important, but horses 
and mules cannot consume large quantities of rough- 
age to advantage and if it is of low grade the disadvan- 
tage is increased. Idle mules and horses may be allowed 
to consume all of any kind of roughage they will take 
without inconvenience but when at hard werk the 
roughage should be limited and of the best quality 
obtainable. 


URING the winter months there are always com- 
plaints that livestock crave and eat unnatural ma- 
terials. Horses and mules eat the bark of trees and rotten 
wood, gnaw their feed boxes, lick rusty iron, or even 
eat their own droppings. Hogs show the same type of 
depraved appetite, eat chickens, sows eat their own 
pigs, and develop other abnormal tastes. 


These depraved appetites are usually due to causes 
of the same sort. They have not received all the ele- 
ments they require for the support of their bodies in 
the feeds they have been given. 

Animals that have had sufficient feed of sufficient 
variety seldom or never develop such a habit or 
appetite. 

The most common deficiencies in their feeds are 
lack of protein and minerals and of those more re- 
cently discovered feed elements, the vitamins. But it 
is rare that any animals fail to get sufficient of these 
feed necessities if they receive a ration of sufficient 


variety that is balanced according to the old standards... 


For instance, a horse or mule getting legume hay, 
corn, or corn and oats, and salt seldom shows any 
abnormal appetite or a craving for materials not re- 
garded as proper feeds. 


Animals on green feed also rarely show such an ab- 


‘normal appetite or suffer from a lack of minerals 


other than salt. 

The purpose in calling attention to this matter at this 
time is that in winter deficiencies in the feeds or ra- 
tions of livestock are more likely to occur. There is 
no doubt about the best method of preventing deficien- 


cies being to feed rations which supply all the elements 
» required by an animal for maintaining its body, for 


ivestock Su ggestions 


for January 


By TAIT BUTLER 


making growth, and for doing the work required of it. 
This can be done by feeds of suitable composition and 
in proper quantity and variety. 

In other words, the feed elements required serve 
their purpose best if supplied in feeds. Calcium or 
“lime” may be supplied in air slaked lime, in. wood 
ashes, or in superphosphate (common acid phosphate), 
but supplied in legume hays, such as alfalfa, clovers, 
etc., it serves its purposes better than when supplied in 
these inorganic forms, that is, dead or mineral forms. 

But it is possible that the feeds may be of good 
quality and variety and may supply all the other ele- 
ments required except salt, “lime,” and, say, phosphorus, 
If the ration is properly made up it is rare that it will 
lack the required quantities of “lime’’ and phosphorus, 
but some soils are deficient in these elements and feeds 
grown on such soils may contain less of these elements 
than when grown on soils rich in them. Therefore it 
is good practice, especially in winter when these defi- 
ciencies are most likely to occur in the rations, to sup- 
ply these minerals in a mixture with the salt. 

Legume hays in quantity will supply sufficient lime, 
cottonseed meal. supplies sufficient phosphorus, for in- 
stance, but if feeds are not used which supply the 
mineral and other elements required then it will help 
very much if the minerals needed are. supplied in the 
inorganic form. 

A mixture of equal parts of salt and superphosphate 
with an equal weight of some drier, such as linseed or 
cottonseed meal, will serve every practical need, it is 
easily made and is cheap. Consequently it should be 
kept before all animals at all times so that they may 
eat at will. 


IVESTOCK require less water in winter than in 


summer and consequently drink less, but apart 
from this they are also less inclined to take what they 
actually need in winter, especially if the water is ice- 
cold or if they have to wade through mud, face storms, 
or walk considerable distances to secure it. 
As a 10-year-old boy it was my duty during a long 
Northern winter to drive a small herd of cattle about 


the least inconvenience possible. 

Any livestock owner who neg- 
lects to provide water of good 
quality, that his animals can sup- 
ply themselves without disagree- 
able effort, is neglecting one of the 
important needs of such stock. 
Also, I do not like and do not 
drink enough water in winter if it 
is ice-cold, and I don’t believe live- 
stock do either. I like cool or 
cold water but I don’t like ice-cold 
water and any animal that does not 
like ice-cold water will not drink as much as it should 
take if it is ice-cold. r 


Fitting the Collar Important 


6 pecs fitting and adjusting of the leather collar should 
receive careful attention, says Harper in Training 
and Breaking of Horses. In the manufacture of col- 
lars the leather is soaked until it is limp as a rag and 
then fitted over a metal form representing the shape 
of the horse’s neck. When dry, these collars are so 
firm and stiff that usually it is impossible to buckle 
the harness tight enough to bring it to the shape of 
the animal’s neck, and the shoulders are therefore ad- 
justed to the collar rather than the collar to the 
shoulders, with sore shoulders as the result. 

To avoid this soreness, it is essential that the stiff 
collar be adjusted to the shoulders of the horse for 
which it is intended. To do this, take the poorly 
fitting collar, new or old, wrap it round and round 
again with a thoroughly wet cloth or sacking; or place 
the unwrapped collar in three inches of water and let 
it remain overnight. In the morning put the collar on 
the horse, and with hame straps draw it snugly to the 
sides of the neck; be sure that the hame straps are 
properly adjusted, then work the horse moderately 
through the day. After working in this way, the 
collar will adjust itself to every inequality of the 
shoulder and the horse will seldom be troubled with 
soreness. 

Since the shoulders of no two horses are alike, each 
should have his own collar. It should fit closely to 
the neck along its entire length and should never be 
tight in some places and loose in others. The hame 
straps should be properly adjusted at top and bottom; 
be sure:at all times that the lower hame strap is buckled 
as tightly as the thickness of the neck will permit, 
otherwise the harness may slip off the collar when the 
horse is backed. 

A collar that will fit in the early spring when the 
horse is fat may be too large later, when he is worked 
down, so that it may be necessary to use sweat-pads or 
to get another collar. Sweat-pads, however, should 
not be used unless it is necessary. When the pads are 
used they should be cleaned and dried daily. 
7 
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What Kind of Land for Pastures? 


S A.RESULT of the widespread interest in per- 
manent pasture improvement, farmers are asking 
more questions about pastures than ever before. 

One question that is of especial interest is this: “Should 
pastures be established on the poor, worn-out land or 
should the best and most fertile lands be used for pas- 
ture?” 

There is a marked difference of opinion. In some 
sections where a number of excellent bottom land pas- 
tures are to be found, farmers have mot been 
very successful in establishing pastures on the poor 
uplands. As a result of their experiences they have 
concluded that it is too much of a job to make pas- 
tures on these poor lands, and they are centering their 
efforts almost entirely on bottom land pastures. 

No doubt the difficulty encountered in making pas- 
tures on poor uplands was experienced rather gen- 
erally this past season. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the year 1930 was unusually hard on new- 
ly established pastures, The near and below zero weather 
of January, which killed many of the clovers and greatly 
weakened Bermuda grass, was followed by a summer 
that has seldom been equaled in intensity of heat and 
long continued drouth. Pastures, especially those on 
poor drouthy lands, did not have a fair show last year. 

But this does not answer the question: What shall 
it be, rich or poor land for pastures? As we see the 
matter, it all depends on your point of view. If you 
are considering the pasture alone;and wish to make the 
very best of pasture, then by all means the pasture 
should be established on the most productive land. 


If pasture is grazed with good dairy cattle it will 
pay as satisfactory profit on high priced land as any 
general farm crog we know of. Land does not get too 
good for pasture. There have been numerous instances 
where pastures netted $50 to $106 an acre when grazed 
by productive dairy cattle, which is 10 per cent interest 
on $500 to $1,000 land. 

II 


UT there is another side to this question. We 

have thousands of acres of badly washed, run-down 
land planted to cotton that is making us poorer and 
poorer each year. What is to be done with this land? 
It is hardly practical to put all of it back into timber. 
A good part of it should go into pasture. 

So long as the land remains poor, the profit from the 
pasture will not be large. It is too much to expect to 
make money on poor land. If we can break even or 
make just a small profit while the land is being restored 
to fertility, we will be doing something that we have 
not been able to accomplish with the land in cotton. 
Let’s accept the fact that there is no money in farming 
poor land. It means a loss regardless of the crop. But 
with the land in pasture, the loss will. be smaller than 
when cropped in cotton. Labor is the big item of ex- 
pense in growing cotton. Our farmers put a tremendous 
number of hours into cotton and get little in return. 
Labor is a comparatively small item in pasture build- 
ing, and, therefore, the chance of loss is not so great. 


Now it is true that not much grazing will be obtained 
from these poor land pastures. Grass is no magic crop 
that can wring plant food out of poverty stricken land. 
But if the pastures are terraced, given moderate appli- 
cations of commercial fertilizer and manure, and han- 
dled under a proper system of management, the land 
will gradually take on more strength and the stand of 
grass will begin to thicken and provide the stock with 
more grazing. Good treatment has a marked cumulative 
effect on pastures. As the years go by the results of 
one’s efforts become more and more noticeable. 


During the summer just past, we have had the op- 
portunity to inspect a large number of pastures, and 
have been impressed -with the growth of certain pas- 
ture plants under favorable conditions. Lespedeza, es- 
pecially, showed up well on poor drouthy land, and we 
are firmly convinced that it is practical to start Ber- 
muda-lespedeza pastures on poor land. A few terraces 
and contours on the hillsides to hold the moisture will 
make lespedeza doubly certain as a poor land pasture 
crop. , 


The trouble with many of our people is that they 
expect too muck too soon. You must not expect to 
have good pastures until the land is made fertile, and 
it takes several years to build up run-down land. But 
there is this: much about it: poor land sowed to pasture 
grasses and clovers can be reclaimed much more rapidly 
than when the same land is planted to cotton or corn. 
That is the reason why in a system of economical land 





utilization it may be the wise policy to put the pastures 
on poor land even though it means less productive pas- 
tures. 
Ill 

HE kind of livestock to be grazed shoyld be con- 

sidered in deciding whether the pasture is to go on 
rich or poor land. If a farmer has a dairy herd that 
is especially good, he can hardly afford to depend on a 
poor land pasture. In grazing such a pasture, produc- 
tive dairy cows would have to use so much energy in 
ranging over the field that it would undoubtedly mean 
less milk in the pail. Certainly such pastures should 
be supplemented with silage in order to obtain satis- 
factory results. For pastures of this sort, beef cattle 
and sheep which have relatively low energy require- 
ments are preferable to dairy cattle. And even beef 
cattle and sheep, feeders and stockers will make better 
use of such pastures than fattening animals. 

Summing up, from the standpoint of the pasture 
alone, rich land has the best of the argument. But 
when the matters of soil building and most economical 
land utilization are given due consideration. it seems 
advisable to let the poor land go to.grass. Of course, 
there are certain branch bottom lands that overflow for 
a short time each spring and are too wet for cultivated 
crops. Lands of this type are ideally adapted to pas- 
ture and are not well suited to other crops. Let them 
be sowed to pasture crops by all means. 


Danger in Overexpanding Vegetable 
Production 


HE consumption of vegetables has increased rapidly 

in recent years. This is due partially at least, to 

the increased growing of these crops in the Lower 
South during winter, fresh vegetables being available 
now practically the year round. This increased com- 
mercial production has kept just a few steps ahead of 
consumption and the result has been lower prices than 
would have existed had not this overexpansion taken 
place. 

We especially warn our readers that there is danger 
in overplanting commercial truck crops this year. Irish 
potato growers in the Lower South, for instance, have 
indicated their intentions to increase the acreage 10 to 
15 per cent over last year. Just as surely as this is done 
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From the Editor's Point of View 


and the seasons are favorable for good yields, we will 
have lower priced potatoes than prevailed last spring. 


Low priced cotton nearly always results in an increase 
in sweet potato acreage the following year. The com- 
paratively small crop of both Irish and sweet potatoes 
in 1930 resulted in a fairly good price being obtained 
for sweet potatoes. These facts indicate that we may 
have a large acreage increase of sweet potatoes this sea~ 
son. It is easily possible to overdo the matter and we 
caution our readers not to go too strong in this 
direction. 


In our efforts to find something to replace some of 
the cotton and tobacco acreage the truck crops are 
promising, provided we don’t overdo the matter. The 
tendency in recent years has been to overexpand the pro~ 
duction of these crops and conditions are particularly 
bright for expansion to be greater this year than ever 
before, which calls for very serious thought and plan- 
ning. 


Georgia Returns to Second Place in 
Cotton Production 


OR many years Georgia was “Crown Prince,” so to 
speak, among Southern States in the production of 
cotton, being second in rank. Texas is now, and 

has been for a number of years, “King” of the Cotton 
States by reason of its leadership in production. But 
about ten to fifteen years ago the boll weevil hit Geor- 
gia and knocked her out of her position as second larg- 
est cotton state. From over two million bales, Georgia 
dropped off to less than a million. Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, and Oklahoma, all passed her. But this year Geor- 
gia is back in second place with an acre yield of 199 
pounds per acre and a total production of 1,625,000 
bales; Mississippi is third with 1,500,000 bales; and 
Alabama fourth with 1,495,000. 

The crop in Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, and 
Alabama is particularly good this year. Each of these 
states is far above its ten-year average in both acre 
yield and total production. 

Texas, of course, continues to lead in total produc- 
tion by reason of its large acreage, but is far down the 
line in acre yield with the low mark of 118 pounds of 
lint per acre. Oklahoma and Arkansas are also far 
below average in both acre yield and total production. 


Making Community Organizations 
Interesting 
T A recent state farmers’ meeting we called for re- 
ports of the most successful program of the year, 
and the head of the organization that was said 
‘by others to have about the most interesting sessions in 
the state attributed that success to two things :— 

1. Getting men and women, old people and young 
people, all at work. This is accomplished by having 
one program worked up and put on by the married men, 
the next by the married women, the next by the un- 
married men and boys, the next by the unmarried 
women and girls. 

2. Codperating with neighborhood organizations in 
putting on program. “We have a scheme,” he said, “by 
which once every quarter we go over to a neighboring 
organization and put on one of our best programs for 
them, and once every quarter their folks come over and 
put on one of their best programs for us.” 


And let’s also keep in mind, that other formula—at 
every meeting we must have— 


Some Food and Some Fun. 
Some Information and Some Inspiration. 


How Many Can You Answer? 


EVERAL Progressive Farmer readers have missed 

our questions and answers on the Sunday school 

lesson. Of course, since our change to a semi- 
monthly, it is impracticable to keep ..up with lessons 
published weekly. But now we have a Bible feature 
that we believe will interest even more readers than 
the Sunday school lesson ever did. 


On page 26 we are beginning a series of Bible ques- 
tions and answers. We suggest that you try out the 
questions on the whole family each time they appear— 
which will be in every issue during 1931. If nobody 
can give a correct answer, look it up in your Bible. 

Here’s a game that will interest young and old every 
time the paper appears and at the end’of the year the 
whole family’s knowledge of the. Bible will be tremen- 
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Timely Garden and Orchard | 
Suggestions 
By L. A. NIVEN 


TUDENTS, landscape architects, nur- 
serymen, and others interested in 
scientific horticulture will find the new 
650-page book Hortus, by Liberty Hyde 
Bailey and Ethel Zoe Bailey, particularly 
helpful. Brief descriptions and correct 
botanical and common names and notes 
on culture and propagation of every group | 
of plants commonly grown in North 
America are given. Copy of it may be 
had from The Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
2. Plant a few roots of horse-radish this 
winter. Once started, it is very little 
trouble, and is a most excellent relish to 
have on the table. 
3. A pruning saw is needed by everyone 
having even a half-dozen fruit trees. An 
ordinary carpenter’s saw will not serve 
the purpose. Here is a good type. 





See roe he 8 G:z T an Extra Chance with Extra Potash 


of 40 per cent formaldehyde to each 15 
gallons of water; heat to 122 to 124 de- 
grees; dip the potatoes in the solution for 
four minutes, and then remove and dry. 
Use a thermometer to make sure the 
water is the right temperature. 

5. Every gardener, large or small, can 
make profitable use of a hotbed and cold- 
frame for growing early plants, and pro- 
ducing some of the low growing vegeta- 
bles out of season. The illustration be- 
low shows how to build a hotbed, and a 
coldframe is the same as a hotbed except 
that it contains no manure for bottom 
heat. 
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6. The favorite seed catalog should 
be ordered at once. Study it carefully and 
order the seed supply for spring and early 
summer use. And don’t depend on cheap 
seed. Nothing is higher priced than 
cheap, sorry planting seed. 

7. Don’t fail to cut out and burn all 
blighted branches and blight cankers of 
apple and pear trees. Cut six to 12 inches 
below where the infection seems to have 
stopped. Dip or wipe the knife, saw, or 
shears used, after each cut, in a solution 
made by adding one-fourth ounce of mer- | 
curic chloride and one-fourth ounce mer- 
curic cyanide to one gallon of water. 

8. For heading back branches and cut- 
ting off small twigs a pair of hand prun- 
ing shears ts needed. A pair like those 
shown may be had for around $1.50 to $2. 





Choose Your Paper 


miata your farm paper. Don’t let 
an agent choose it for you, or per- 
suade you into taking something you 
don’t want just to get a premium. 

If you like The Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist, demand that you 
get it and not a substitute. If our paper 
doesn’t suit you, try something else. But 
anyhow make up your mind and insist on 
getting the farm paper you and your. 
family want most. The wisest thing to 
do is to send your subscription directly to 





the paper you want—at least do not let ; ; | 
any agent talk you into getting publica- |- E. f PO I ASH Pp y S E f EC 
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A Group of Farmers of Stapleton and Louisville, Georgia 


ARMERS in the Stapleton-Louisville 
section of Georgia believe in giving 
their cotton every chance to produce 

its best possible crop. Several years ago 
they started applying extra potash in addi- 
tion to their regular fertilizer. They found 
that extra potash helps cotton to set more 
fruit, lessens shedding, produces larger 
bolls with better lint, and increases the 
turn-out. 

Last year 7,000 acres of cotton at Stapleton 
and Louisville received extra potash. This 
extra potash was applied not only in high- 
potash fertilizers at planting but also as a 
top-dressing after chopping. 


A South-wide Movement 


Thousands of Southern farmers now know 
the value of extra potash. In 1,300 actual 
tests with cotton, tobacco, peanuts, corn, 
small grains, fruit, potatoes and general 
truck, these crops used with excellent profit 
an average of three times as much potash as 
the farmer had been giving them in his 


usual fertilizer. Extra potash paid on both 
clay and sandy lands. 

In these tests the average profit from extra 
potash on cotton in 1929 was about 400%. 
In 1930 despite low prices the profit was 
more than 200%. 

Your fertilizer for cotton at planting 
should contain at least 6% potash for clay 
lands and 8% potash for sandy lands. Top- 
dressings of 50 pounds of muriate of potash 
for clay lands and 100 pounds for sandy 
lands, or its equivalent in kainit will also 
pay good profits. Muriate is concentrated 
kainit and potash in muriate is cheaper. 

Ask your fertilizer man for muriate of 
potash or high grade kainit for your cotton. 
Every ton of fertilizer for cotton at planting 
should contain 200 to 400 pounds of 
muriate or its equivalent. If your fertilizer 
man cannot supply you with potash, please 
notify us. 

N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc. 
of Amsterdam, Holland 


740 Hurt Building - - . Atlanta, Georgia 
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IN THE STAPLETON-LOUISVILLE SECTION 
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N A certain Friday the 13th 
of a spring month eight 
persons gathered at Surrey 

Hall, an old Virginia estate, for 
a week end house party. The 
hostess was Alma Brent, a weal- 
thy young widow. Helen Payne, her secretary, was 
helping her entertain, and the six guests included 
Jimmy Parr, a former baseball player, and Julia his 

. wife; Irene Trevor, a successful actress from London, 
getting ready to make her New York debut; Lord 
Rupert Corbyn, an Englishman in business in New 
York; Hugh Brent, Alma’s nephew-in-law and pre- 
sumptive heir; and John Bannister. 

About 4 o’clock the next morning the household was 
wakened by a woman’s screams, coming apparently from 
Alma’s room. The four men reached the corridor out- 
side her rooms simultaneously; and when Alma did not 
answer, they opened her door to find her stabbed to the 
heart. No trace of an intruder nor of the knife with 
which she was killed could be found, either by the 
guests in the house or by Sheriff Oliver or Coroner 
Britz, but a bloodstained handkerchief marked with a 
“B” was found on the floor near Alma’s bed. 

An investigation of a strong box in Alma’s sitting 
room disclosed a book of snapshots and a canceled check, 
payable to Rupert Corbyn and signed by Mrs. Brent. 
Helen indicated that the kodak book had apparently 
been an illustrated guest book of Plunger Dunbar’s, a 
former tenant, and Corbyn said the check was just a 
friendly loan from Mrs. Brent. 

Bannister admitted that the handkerchief was his, 
and that an interview he had had with Alma late the 
previous evening had been stormy. He had been try- 
ing to persuade Mrs, ‘Brent to give him possession of 
Surrey Hall, his ancestral home, at the expiration of 
her lease, but she was determined to exercise an option 
to purchase. The option was not in the strong box 
when its contents were first examined, but later it re- 
appeared. Bannister denied, however, that he and Alma 
were the last persons up in the house; as he left her 
sitting room he saw a reflection in the window at the 
end of the corridor, but he would not say whose reflec- 
tion it was. So Corbyn was recalled for further 
questioning. (Here the story continues.) 


“C\IT down, please,” the sheriff said when he and 

Rupert Corbyn returned to the porch. “We want 
to know a little more about this business transaction 
between you and Mrs, Brent.” 

“As I have already told you, Mrs. Brent and I were 
very good friends,” he explained. “Since I’ve been in 
New York I’ve been connected with a Wall Street 
office. In my capacity there, I learned of what ap- 
peared to be a very good buy. As Mrs. Brent -had been 
more than kind to me, what could have been more 
natural than that I should advise her to invest in the 
stock I had learned about? When she found that I 
hadn’t, she inquired why, and I told her the truth— 
that I didn’t have the ready cash to put into it, but that 
if I had I’d stick in about 5,000 pounds. She decided 
to buy, and insisted that as I had dug up the infor- 
mation, I let her lend me the necessary money to invest, 
too. She put it on the ground that was really, in a 
Way, repaying me for letting her in on the inside. I 
thought it over, and decided to accept the loan. That's 
all there is to it. I bought the stock—which, by the 
way, is still going up. If I wanted to, I could sell 
and repay the loan today, but the understanding 
was, at the time that the loan was made, that I was to 
have the use of the money, at the usual rate of interest, 
as long as I wanted it.” 

“That sounds straight enough to me,” Dr. Britz con- 
ceded. “If it satisfies you, sheriff, I think that winds 
that up and we needn’t keep Lord Corbyn longer.” 

“Yes, after one more question. Lord Corbyn, as I 
remember, you told us that after you went to your 
room last night, you stayed there until after the 
screams awakened you?” 

“Yes. I was in bed when I overheard Mr. Bannister 
leaving the sitting room. The last thing that I remem- 
ber before dropping off to sleep was hearing him 
moving about in his room.” 

“Thank you. I think that clears that up. Would 
you mind ‘asking Mr. Bannister to come out here when 
you go in?” 


ANNISTER looked inquiringly from one man to the 
other as he stepped out of the front door. “Find it?” 
“No,” Sheriff Oliver told him. “Now look here, Mr. 
Bannister,” he continued persuasively, as Bannister 
seated himself. “We didn’t find a thing, which is 
something in your favor, as you know. Now why not 
help us a little? We want to know who it was that 
you saw out there in the corridor while you were stand- 
ing inside tM sitting room door. Seems to me you’d 
be glad to. You realize that things don’t look any too 
good for you from the way we see it. Don’t you think 
it’s up to you to tell us all you know? God knows, if 
somebody else killed Mrs. Brent, I want to get my 
nds on him. There’s not a man in this county that 
I’d hate to arrest any more than you,~Mr. (Bannister. 
But I’ve got to do my duty, as I see it. Won’t you 
change your mind and tell us who was walking about 
out there?” 

Bannister shook his head. 

“Why not?” Sheriff Oliver persisted. “If he’s guilty, 
you certainly don’t want to shield him, and if he’s in- 
nocent, he can surely explain why he was there, and 
there’ll be no harm done.” 


Fridav the Thirteenth 


By BEALE DAVIS 


(Copyright, 1930, by Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co.) 


“T can’t tell you. But one thing I do know, and I'll 
tell you that. It couldn’t possibly have any bearing on 
the murder. You can count on that.” 

“Why ?” : 

“If I answered that, I might as well say who it was 
that I saw.” 

“If you won't tell, I can’t make you—not yet. But 
are you sure you don’t want to change your mind? We 
may know a few things more about this affair than 
you do. You might help your case a lot by telling us.” 

“No.” 

“Then we haven’t got any more questions to ask,” 
the sheriff concluded, and as Bannister disappeared in- 
side the house, turned to the doctor. “What on earth 
do you make of that? Do you reckon there was any- 
body out there, or is it all a bluff on his part, and now 
he’s afraid to name anybody ; 
for fear he'll be made out 
a liar? I can’t figure it out. 
But I’m going to keep on plug- 
ging along. Let me see, who 
does that leave? We haven't 
had young Brent’s feet to the 
fire yet. Call him, will you?” 


R. BRENT,” he said, 
when Hugh came out 
and took the chair which by a 
gesture the sheriff had offered, 
“We've had a statement from 
everybody on that corridor ex- 
cept you. Now we want to find 
out what you can tell us.” Be- 
fore his next question, he shot 
a warning glance at the coro- 
ner. “Maybe you don’t realize 
it but that window at the end 
of the corridor is as good as a 
mirror. Anybody standing just 
inside the sitting room door 
can see everything that goes on 
down that corridor . .. and 
John Bannister was standing 
there just before he left that 
room last night.” Both he and 
Dr. Britz were watching Brent’s 
face keenly. The boy flushed. 
“What have you got to say?” 
the sheriff persisted, seeing that 
he had hit upon something. 
“T' don’t think that I understand exactly,” Hugh an- 
swered, sparring for time. 
“Oh, yes you do. You might as well come clean.” 


“I suppose Bannister told you that he saw me coming 
out of Miss Payne’s room, in my pajamas and you’ve 
drawn your own conclusions. Well, revise them,” Hugh 
snapped, his face unreadable. “Miss Payne is my wife. 
We were married the 14th of last month.” 

“You and Miss Payne are married?” 

Hugh nodded assent, and it was some time before he 
added anything by way of explanation. “Yes,” he said 
at length, his face clearing. “We were married in 
Washington. We stayed there until the 16th, when 
she came back here alone and I returned to New York 
where I’m studying.” 

Hugh’s voice, which had been uncertain, steadied. 
“We decided that we would keep it a secret for a while 
—until we could be together, which couldn’t be until 
I had finished the course I’m taking and began to es- 
tablish myself. We thought, with her here as Alma’s 
secretary and me in New York, that it would be much 
wiser to let nobody into our secret—but now, as Ban- 
nister has séen fit to tell you something that he saw 
and which he was bound to know had nothing to do 
with what happened later in the night, there’s nothing 
to do but tell you the whole story.” 

“Bannister didn’t tell us,” the sheriff said. 

“But you said...” 

“No, I didn’t,” Oliver cut in before Brent could com- 
plete his sentence. “I said he saw down the hall, but 
I let you guess that he told us what he saw. Now if 
you two young folks want still to keep your wedding 
a secret, you can. Nobody knows anything about last 
night except Bannister, Britz here, and me. None of 
us will say anything if you don’t want us to.” 

“No,” Hugh answered, after thinking a minute. 
“With Alma gone, Helen will go to New York with 
me anyway. She wanted to keep her job here until I 
finished and got to work, but now that’s out. No,” he 
repeated, “I don’t see any reason to keep it a secret 
any longer.” ‘ 

“Well, I hope you two will be happy,” the sheriff 
answered, and for a moment a reminiscent smile played 
around his lips. He, too, thirty years before, had 
eloped with the lady of his choice. “Go along back 
now and join your lady,” he added. 

“Just as well mark him off,” he concluded after 
Hugh had left. “Youngsters with their heads full of 


being just married and all like 
that, don’t have time to be worry- 
ing about killing anybody. Puts 
me in mind of myself.” 

Then he got to his feet and 
l looked across at Britz. “This ain’t 
getting us anywhere with the case. Looks to me like 
everything: we’ve jumped has gone to ground but the 
one trail—and we’re not at the end of that yet—but it’s 
still hot. Yes, there ain’t any other that will get us any- 
where, Just as well get Bannister and be moving along.” 

“Sheriff, don’t forget that box. The jury will want 
to see that broken lock,” Dr. Britz reminded him. 

“Yes, that and the handkerchief, too.” 


CHAPTER SIX 
Cornelius Lets Out Some Astonishing News — 


| he ees to impart her news, Julia Parr went in 
search of her husband. “Jimmy,” she exclaimed, 
“they’ve arrested Mr. Bannister !” 

“What’s that? Arrested Bannister?” 

“Yes. They’ve just left=the sheriff and Dr. Britz, 
I mean—they took Mr. ‘Bannister with them.” 

“Can you beat that?” Jimmy demanded. “Can you 
beat that? All that I’ve got to say is that those two 
hick John Laws ought to be um- 
piring in the big league. They’re 
plenty dumb for the job.” 

“Then you don’t think he did 
it?” Julia asked. 

“T don’t know whether he did 
it or not. But there are” too 
many things that haven't been 
explained for them to be able to 
pin it on anybody yet—unless 
they've got a lot of dope on it 
that I don’t know anything about. 
Let’s see what the others can tell 
us. Maybe they know some low- 
down that we don’t.” 


UT on the porch, they found 

Lord Corbyn alone. “Where 
are Miss -Payne and Brent?” 
Jimmy asked. 

“Inside, telephoning to Rich- 
mond. They are going to arrange 
to have the body taken up there 
—sometime this afternoon, [ 
think. And I see that you haven’t 
heard the latest development 
about them. Miss Payne isn’t 
Miss Payne. She’s Mrs. Hugh 
Brent.” 

“Who says so?” 

“Brent told me, just a few 
minutes ago.” Noting Parr’s in- 
terest, he continued: “As I understand it, Bannister 
saw him come out of Miss Payne’s room last night 
just before he left Alma’s sitting room. He told the 
officers that he wasn’t the only person up in the house 
when he went to his room after his talk with her about 
the option on the place, but refused flatly to say who 
it was that he saw—or anything. Just that he had seen 
somebody in the corridor as he was leaving—saw the 
reflection in the window down there at the end—but 
wouldn’t tell who it was.” 

“Then who did tell?” 

“Brent did. The officers got him up there and he 
told them just how it happened. It seems that he and 
Miss Payne were married last month sometime, but 
for some reason or other, I don’t know what, wanted 
to keep it a secret for a while. She came to his door 
last night and told him that there was something or 
other that she wanted to talk to him about. He went 
over, and Bannister saw him when he was leaving.” 


Jimmy Parr snorted. “And so they arrested a guy 
like that for murdering his hostess and stealing a paper. 
No sir, I don’t believe it. How long has Bannister 
been gone?” 

“Not very long.” 

“Good enough.” 
went inside. 

Julia followed him in. 
Jimmy ?” 

“I’m going over to the courthouse and see John 
Bannister and find out if there’s anything that I can do 
to help him. He may need somebody to go his bail, 
or something.” 

“Can I drive over with you? This house and these 
people are driving me mad.” 


“T’d like to take you, baby, but you’d better stay 
here. I want to talk to John Bannister. Maybe I’ve just 
popped up a foul back of the catcher. Maybe I’ve hit 
a single and will pull up at first—but there’s always 
the odd chance that somebody will let one get away 
from him, and then it’s all the way around, tagging ’em 
as you go. But I’m going to get Cornelius to fix me 
a julep before I start.” 

“Maybe you knew that Mr. Brent and Miss Payne 
were married,” Jimmy put in casually, as the old Negro 
handed him his julep. 

_“T ain’t sayin’ dat I ’zactly knowed it—but I suspi- 
cioned it mighty strong. Mr. Hugh and, Miss Helen 
been courtin’ more’n a yeah, (Continued on page 26) 





HELEN PAYNE 


Abruptly he turned around and 
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The Farm Alarm Clock: 
Eight January Jobs 

OMFORTABLE bedding for live- 
stock, especially in winter, is due to 
the dumb animals that are dependent upon 
human care. .Paying this debt of kind- 
ness brings a two-fold reward; it keeps 
the stock in better condition, and it in- 
creases the means of improving the land. 

2. “Don’t trust a verbal contract.” That 
old saying is good advice 365 days in ev- 
ery year and an extra day in leap years. 
Let’s begin right now and put all con- 
tracts for 1931 in writing. Then if a dis- 
pute arises there’s something in black and 
white signed by both parties to show just 
what the agreement was. And let’s pro- 
vide for arbitration in case of any dis- 
agreement. 

3. Plowing all land possible during the 
winter will turn up and destroy a big per- 
centage of crop pests that are wintering 
over in the ground. Any plowing that 
can be done at this time of the year will 
be just that much work out of the way 
in the spring; but even though nothing 
was accomplished other than the destroy- 
ing of these insects, it would still be a 
profitable job in a great many cases. 

4. We cannot afford to let bugs ruin 
our corn, peas, beans, and the like after 
we have labored nearly a year to produce 
the crop. Farmers’ Bulletin 1275 tells 
how to keep weevils out of beans and peas, 
and Farmers’ Bulletin 1483 tells how to 
keep them out of the stand grown. Write 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for your copies. 

5. Breed the dairy cows now, as those 
freshening in fall usually produce more 
milk and more profit than spring fresh- 
ened ones. Of course, where one is keep- 
ing only two or: three cows for family 
use, it is desirable to have them freshen 
at different times; but those producing 
milk for commercial purposes will find 
that almost invariably the fall freshened 
cow produces more profit than the spring 
freshened, 

6. Bill Rumpus said the other day 
something like ‘his: What we need right 
now is not a “masheen which will pick 
cotton but a masheen that will sell cot- 
ton.” Well, Bill, the cotton codps come 
pretty near being that very thing. Let’s 
take in all that baled cotton out there in 
the weather and turn if over to the “ma- 
sheen that sells cotton.” The codps will 
at least get more out of it for us than the 
weather man will. 

7. Monkey wrench, screw driver, oil 
can, paint brush—what a fine time to be 
giving them good exercise now when most 
of the farm equipment is idle! On nearly 
every farm there is—or ought to be— 
someone who has a turn for keeping tools 
and machinery in order, especially since 
the automobile has taken up its abode on 
nearly every farm. Now when economy 
is everybody’s rule, let us take extraordi- 
nary care of all tools, implements, and 
machinery by giving them proper shelter 
and preservative treatment. And _ the 
family automobile—let’s be good to this, 
too, in every way, for we may have to de- 
pend on it for a good deal more mileage 
before we can buy a new one. 


8. If there are dead or dying pine trees 
in your woods and if there seems to be no 
cause, such as fire, then you may rest as- 
sured that the trouble is due to the South- 
ern pine beetle. These trees should be 
cut for lumber or fuel before the winter 
is over and the bark and scraps burned. 
Bark on the stumps should be removed 
down to the ground and-all limbs not more 
than two inches in diameter should be 
piled about the stumps and burned. If 


these beetles are not destroyed before | 
spring, there is great danger of their kill- | 


ing additional and larger areas of timber 
in 1931, 





{ LIKE your paper very much since it 


the Thirteenth_—T. R. Hadley. 














A Proven Farm Program 


A Series of Suggestions for the Benefit of the Cotton Grower who has suffered from 
a one-crop system and who is anxious to help himself and his family 





“Making Cotton 
His Clean Surplus!’’ 


—HENRY W. GRADY. 


HOLE communities of cotton farmers, in spite of the low cotton 

prices, are out of debt, have money in the bank, are educating 
their children and are enjoying modern home conveniences. These 
successful farmers followed a farming plan having these features: 


Cotton, a surplus crop. 
Growing sufficient food and feed crops. 
By adding cash income through the production of other 


cash crops and live stock products. 


—all of which are common-sense adaptations of sound business 
principles to farming, now becoming acceptable by bankers and 
merchants for financing. 


Stact your Farming Program with Cotton— 


Plan to produce your usual total yield of cotton on less acres. 
Careful seed selection, intensive fertilization and cultivation 
produce higher yields per acre at lower cost of production. 


Growers in Colquitt Counry, Ga., produced : 


In 1914, 24,000 bales of cotton on 100,000 acres 
In 1930, 26,000 bales of cotton on 40,000 acres 


With less acres in cotton you have land, labor and equipment for the production of 
home supplies, live stock products and other cash crops. 

You also have the advantage of better soil preparation, of using better seed of va- 
tieties adapted to local mill needs, of more perfect and cheaper cultivation and 
Protection against insects and diseases, and of using greater quantities of high 
analysis International fertilizers. 


N to make cotton at the lowest possible cost per pound by pro- 
ducing large yields per acre. 


The cost of production decreases as yield per acre increases. 
NET COST—CENTS PER POUND LINT 
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ISCUSS with your banker or merchant a practical program for 
diversified crops to suit your soil and market conditions. 


Look for our message on the economy of producing farm feed and food supplies in the 


January 15th issue of this paper 


Cut out and save these suggestions. Reread them when the series of four have been published. 





PROVEN successful in use under actual conditions on many South- 
ern farms, and sanctioned by the nation’s foremost agricultural 
9 authorities, the above essentials of a profitable farm program are & 
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has been combined with the Ruralist, | 
especially the continued story, Friday | 


It is false economy to do without what you actually need. New low price levels have been 


reached in nearly all lines of commodities. 


Contribute to your own future prosperity by pro- 


viding pure planting seed, improved farm machinery, adequate plant food, purebred livestock 


and poultry, and thus add to your profits in 19931. Keep posted by reading the advertisements. 
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HAT are other people doing? 

Some people seem always to 

have made a good living. How 
do they do it and what are they doing 
about it now? 

It is doubtful if anybody is better 
qualified to tell us than Uncle Fred 
Hunnicutt, or Tom Asbury, or P. O. 
Davis, who are constantly out with 
the farmers of Georgia or Alabama. 
That’s why we are presenting these 
short articles from them telling of 
the things they have seen or of the 
reports that have come to them. 





Uncle Fred’s Column 
By G. F. HUNNICUTT 


GREAT many farmers do not ap- 
preciate the value of reading. They 
consider the money spent in subscrib- 
ing for papers as so much wasted 
money. They do not realize the value 
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of knowledge and the fact that no 
man can do well in this world until he 
first gets the information in his head. 


Recently I was at Calhoun, Georgia, 
and overheard a conversation in re- 
gard to breeding cotton seed and corn. 
the farmer named was A. J. Puckett 
who lives near Ranger. I soon saw 
that Mr. Puckett was a well informed 
farmer although he had enjoyed very 
limited educatidnal advantages. As 
he walked away a gentleman said, 
“Mr. Puckett is the best farmer in 
Gordon County.” I became interested 
at once and decided to make Mr. 
Puckett a visit. So on December 4 
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OUR NEW DOG I8 
“DOING HIS STUFF” 
stration in Madison conducted by 
j George Firor of the state college, 
Mr. Hughes, also from the college, 
gave a terracing demonstration where 
10 farmers were taught to terrace 
properly. These demonstrations were 
arranged by County Agent Langley. 
Columbia.—County Agent Jackson 
prepared an interesting chart. for the 
fall festival in Augusta, showing that 
26 Columbia County five-acre cotton 
contestants produced cotton at 8 cents 
per pound, and 588 pounds per acre, 
} while the average of 187 pounds per 
acre for the county cost 14 cents to 
produce. The five-acre corn contest- 
ants showed a cost of 49 cents per 
bushel against 83 cents for the aver- 
age of the county. 


Franklin —County Agent Davis as- 
sisted with the testing of six flocks 
of 600 hens for B. W. D. and culled 
12 flocks. All cattle in the county 
have been tested for tuberculosis. 
This work was carried on through 
the codperation of the county and 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Little Visits With Ala- 
bama County Agents 
By P. O. DAVIS 

URING the late fall county dem- 
onstration agents of Alabama 
were engaged in work on numerous 
projects, among the more important 











I went to Ranger and rode out to 
Mr. Puckett’s farm. 

I asked how he became interested 
in breeding pedigreed corn and cotton. 
He replied: “Forty years ago I was 
reading a copy of the old Home and 
Farm and the editor said any farmer 
can produce a two-eared variety of 
corn by continued selection. I decided 
that I would do so. I could not see 
any material advantage gained until 
the third year. From then on the im- 
provement was rapid. I soon had two and three ears 
on the majority of stalks in the field.” 

Mr. Puckett soon began to win a reputation for 
‘having good seed corn. The agricultural college man 
at Athens began to give him assistance and he began to 
grow a select variety of cotton seed also, and he be- 
came one of the best seed breeders in our state. He 
has won many a premium at the Southeastérn Fair, 
winning first on both corn and cotton this year. 

Now the one idea that Mr. Puckett got from read- 
ing a farm paper 40 years ago has changed his whole 
life. It made him a better farmer, and a far more use- 
ful man. He has done a great good for himself, his 
family, and his community. The developing of this 
one idea has broadened him every way and caused him 
to gain many an additional idea that he otherwise 


would never have gotten. 

I HAVE often heard of the magnificent plantation 
: located along the lines of Gordon and Murray coun- 
ties and on the L. & N. Railroad between Cartersville, 
Georgia, and Etowah, Tennessee, and I have long 
promised myself a visit to this remarkably fertile farm. 
It lies along the foot of the Blue Ridge Mountains and 
contains over 1,000 acres of the most fertile bottom 
land in our state. 

This plantation consists of some 10,000 acres and 
has long been owned by the Carter family and is now 
under the management of Sam Carter. Mr. Carter is 
now giving his attention to the developing of this place 
along truly well balanced lines,. using the enormous 

_ quantity pf grain and hay to feed beef cattle and a 
model dairy herd. ; 

First I went through his newly built dairy barn. 
It is the latest word in all sanitary equipment and 
labor-saving machinery. There are two large cement 
silos and a hayloft that will hold several hundred tons. 
Mr. Carier is now getting together his herd of Jerseys. 

He hasbeen for several years breeding Hereford 
beef cattle. I saw many a nice white faced yearling 
and older cows. As I rode around “Bell Bottom,” a 
famous. stretch of fertile bottom land that contains 190 

acres without a) single ditch or break in it and ~which 
__has produced from 60 to 75 bushels of corn per acre for 
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With Uncle Fred, Tom, and P. O. in 


Georgia and Alabama 


a hundred years—as I rode around this stretch of bot- 
tom I saw many a buneh of cattle feeding upon the 
stalk land and edges of the cane that bordered the river 
and creek, Mr. Carter has some fine pastures and fields 
of alfalfa. He has coming on a fine orchard of sum- 
mer apples. 


Northeast Georgia Activities 
By TOM ASBURY 


[* SUMMARIZING the year’s. work in Clarke, 
County Agent Watson says: “The farmers not only 
joined with us in making up the agricultural program 
for the county, but mare of them adopted improved 
practices in their farm operations than ever before. 
Our organization is more active than it has ever been. 
From the records of 200 farmers of Clarke and Oconee 
counties, we hope to find the facts upon which to build 
a farming program that will adequately meet the needs 
of farmers in these two counties.” 

Jackson.—The\Northeast Georgia Jersey Show held 
in Commerce was a success in every way. Thirty-five 
head of excellent individuals competed for the prizes. 
The first prize in the calf club show was a $100 heifer 
offered by J. B. Hardman, the leading Jersey breeder 
of Northeast Georgia. The Jersey association met 
around the banquet table at noon on the day of the 
show and after reports on progress by the members, 
listened to interesting addresses by Dr. M. P. Jarnagin 
and Professors Fitch and Marlatt, of the agricultural 
college. i 

Richmond.—The eighth successful fall festival was 
concluded on November 22, and after paying $2,000 in 
premiums, a nice profit was realized. This fall festival 
is sponsored by the Augusta Exchange Club and all of 
the profits go into premiums to promote agriculture of 
the Augusta territory. Columbia, Wilkes, and McDuffie 
counties competed for the county prizes. Columbia 
won first place and $150 in cash, which will be used for 
some improvement purpose in that county. County 
Agent McConnell says Mr. Phinizy and Mr. Ferguson, 
the leading bankers in Augusta, still are advancing 
money for the purchase of dairy cattle in the Augusta 
territory, 48 being placed last month. . 
Morgan.—Eight peach growers attended the demon- 


ea 


communities are planning to do the same thing, 


being drouth relief, marketing, ter- 
racing, annual reports, 4-H clubs, and 
sowing winter grains. Most of their 
drouth relief work was done in codp- 
eration with other agencies and offi- 
cials engaged in this work. Surveys 
were made to determine the actual 
situation and get an estimate of the 
needs. 

Terracing work included terracing 
demonstrations and also schools for 
training farmers to become licensed terracers. Market- 
ing work included cotton, pecans, poultry, and other 
products. The annual Thanksgiving and Christmas 
turkey sales were held. 


Meantime, reports were received from 4-H club 
members and organizations started for another year. 


Ten 4-H Clubs for Coffee.—In 1931 there will be 10 
big and active 4-H clubs of Coffee County boys, if 
plans of County Agent W. M. Ray materialize. Six of 
them were organized in November and four were 
scheduled for December. They will meet monthly dur- 
ing 1931 and Mr. Ray expects to be present at each 
meeting. 

Jersey Calf Club Active-—The Chambers County 
Jersey Calf Club now has 35 members. It is a very 
active organization. At a recent meeting the club voted. 
to award cash prizes from calf club funds to the mem- 
bers who write the best essays on “Calf Club Work in 
Chambers County,” and “Fitting and Judging.” County 
Agent H. C. Heath gives much of his time to this club. 


D.P.L. 4-8 Cotton Seed—The Etowah County Farm 
Bureau, upon recommendation of County Agent L. L. 
Self, is planning to handle all D. P. L. 4-8 cotton seed 
produced and kept pure by farmers of the county. One 
car of this seed has been sold to farmers in another 
county. 

Winter Legumes Profitable—County Agent H. B. 
Helms has collected figures on the production of corn 
following winter legumes in Geneva County and found 
that it averaged 28 bushels per acre while the county 
average was 11 bushels. On 1,200 acres the increase 
amounted to 20,400 bushels valued at $20,400. Seed and 
inoculation cost $4,200, leaving a profit of $16,200, 


Four Thousand Bushels of Seed.—Seventy-five farm- 
ers of St. Clair County saved 4,000 bushels of D. P. L. 
4-8 cotton seed. Most of it has been sold to neighbors 
of those who produced it. 
arranged for gin days to keep the seed pure. 


Bull Club Formed.—One community in Bibb County 
has organized a bull club and bought a bull which is an 
offspring of a cow with a record of 500 pounds of 
butterfat. T. P. Lee, county agent, said that five other 





County Agent Clyde Dunn . i 
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Our Farm Sermon 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND v 














"The Old and the New 


VERYONE longs for novelty. Chil- 
dren tire of their toys, and parents 
get tired of their tools. We sigh for news 
and new things. God put within us a 
restlessness. There 
could be no progress 
without change, but 
too much change kills 
progress. 
|b |e 


The great question 
in reference to any 
idea, belief, custom, 
or standard of life, 
is not “How new is 
it?” but “How true 
is it?” An idea may be as late as the 
last second, and be utterly worthless. It 
may be as old as time, and yet be as fresh 
and new as eternity. I am thinking of 
many things that are very old which 
could not be changed without peril and 


loss. 
199 

There is the old-fashioned love between 
man and woman, foundation of all that is 
worth while in life. It cannot be set 
aside without complete disaster to human 
society. Plato thought that the state should 
be entirely responsible for the care and 
nurture of children. Soviet Russia seems 
to feel the same way. All such attempts 
are doomed to tragic failure because they 
run counter to the eternal nature of the 
human heart. Free love can have but one 
result—slavery. Wandering love tends 
to wanderlust. The first institution es- 
tablished by God among men was the 
family. If we allow marriage to be less 
sacred we shall secularize society. 


1-19 

The moral laws are rather old. Certain 
bohemian-minded people find them rather 
obsolete. These laws did not come by 
magic, but were revealed to men through 
the experiences of living. 

A questionnaire was recently sent out 
to thousands of young people, asking 
them to rearrange the Ten Command- 
ments according to their individual ideas 
of their relative importance. It was in- 
teresting to note that the majority placed 
at the top those sins which produce the 
worst social consequences. Not one of 
them suggested that any of the command- 
ments be amended or omitted. 


1a 


I have a young man in my church who 
four years ago rebelled against what he 
thought to be the old-fashioned creeds 
of the orthodox churches. Last Sunday 
night he spoke to our young people, and 
to my surprise used the so-called Apostles’ 
Creed, saying, “I have been looking for 
something better to believe than this, but 
I'll have to confess that I cannot find it.” 


177 


Did you, when you were young, think 
that your parents were old fogies? Have 
you not learned with the passing years 
that you are growing to be like them? 
Are you not saying the things to your 
children that your parents said to you? 


t4-9 

Another old idea in the world is the 
economic and moral value of toil. It is 
true that this age of machinery lifts in 
some degree the drudgery from human 
shoulders, yet I am willing to bet my soul 
on the proposition that it will always be 
impossible to rear good children without 
work, and that it will be useless to try to 
keep men and women sanely moral and 
spiritual who do not get tired through 
working. 

In the midst of a rapidly changing 
economic world, there is one verse of 
Scripture to which I turn :— 


' “Prove all things; hold fast that which 





J. W. HOLLAND 
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umper Crops and Profits 


come from Sunshine, Rain 








Mr. J. C. Campbell of 
Shelby, N. C., writes us 
‘Arcadian Sulphate of 
Ammonia is fine. I like it 
and am continuing to 
use itand recommending 
it very highly to all my 
neighbors.”’ 








... and plenty of NITROGEN 


LENTY of nitrogen with your mixed 
fertilizer under the crop—plenty of 
nitrogen as a side-dressing, just after chop- 
ping. There’s the formula for bigger yields 
and bigger profits. And here’s confirmation: 
South Carolina Bulletin No. 245 —*“ Ni- 
trogen proved to be the key element in the 
fertilizer formula. Yields were in almost 
direct proportion to the amount applied.” 


e RADIO: 


Follow your favorite 
station program for The 
Arcadi P ed by 
The Barrett Company. 
Stations: KTHS, WAPI, 
WBT,WDBJ, WDOD, 
WFLA, WHAS, WIS, 
WIJAX,WIDX,WMC, 
WPTF, WRVA, WSB, 
WSM, WSMB and 
WTOC. Also every eve- 
ning over WLW. 











42 farmers who participated in Sulphate 
of Ammonia demonstration tests increased 40 
their yields between 50% and 413% due 
to Arcadian side-dressing. 


NITROGEN 


Memphis. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Arcadian Sulphate has a guaranteed 
20.56% nitrogen content, all quickly avail- 
able. Arcadian is easily applied and comes 
packed in bags—100-Ib. for convenience; 
200-lb. for economy. 

Order Arcadian Sulphate from your ferti- 
lizer dealer when you get your mixed goods. 





poll Company 


Rector Street, New York, N. ¥. 
Norfolk, Va. 
. Tenn. Cleveland, O. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Montreal, Que., Can. 


ARCADIAN 


U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SULPHATE ./AMMONIA 


is the GROWTH ELEMEN 


As essential as sun- 
shine to growing 


crops. Be sure your crops get plenty of nitrogen both in the complete 
fertilizer at planting time and as top-dressing during the growing season. 
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RHEUMATIC Aches and Pains 
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Draw them out with a “‘counter-irritant’’ 


ISTRESSING muscular lumbago, sore- 

ness and stiffness—generally respond 
pleasantly to good old Musterole. Doctors 
call it a “counter-irritant,”’ because it gets 
action ard is not just a salve. This famous 
blend of oil of mustard, camphor, menthol 
and other helpful ingredi- 
ents helps to bring soreness 
and pain to the surface, and 
thus gives natural relief. 
You can feel how its warm- 
ing action penetrates and 
stimulates blood circula- 


on ® dO no OD With 


MIISTERO 


one application. For full relief, apply this 
soothing, cooling, healing ointment gener- 
ously to the affected area once every hour 
for five hours. Used by millions for over 
20 years. Recommended by many doctors 
and nurses. 





Keep Musterole handy; 
jars and tubes. 
To Mothers—Musterole 
is also made in milder 
form for babies and 
small children. Ask for 









A Gift for You! 


THE HAND-D 
HAMMER 


With 













THE 
HAND-D 
Screw-Drivers 







YOURS— Without Cost 


This all steel machine hammer has three 
sizes of screwdrivers encased in the handle, 
It is eight inches long and is beautifully 
finished with heavy nickel plate. This is 
the handiest tool for use around the home, 
garage or automobile that you can find any- 
where. The supply is limited—Send your 
order now! 


OUR OFFER We will send you this Han-D 

Hammer with the Han-D 
screwdrivers, free postage paid upon re- 
ceipt of $2.00 for two 3-year subscriptions at 
$1.00 each to this paper. (Your own may be 
included. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER and 
Southern Ruralist 


Gift Dept. 11 Birmingham, Ala. 








Children’s Musterole. 
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Thoughts for the New Year 


a friend I made on the trip the agricultural edi- 
tors took through Canada last summer. 
was one of greetings of the season but the part that 
interested me was the statement: “I am sorry to see 


this year (1930) go because it has 
been kind to me in the forming of as well as lettuce, tomatoes, and fruits of all kinds. 


many new friendships.” Isn’t that 3. One liberal serving of cooked greens of some kind. 
a lovely thought? I think, however, If eggs or lean meat, or both, are served once each 
that 1931 ought to be very welcome day, the diet is still more satisfactory from a nutrition 
if we start with the idea that we standpoint. Remember that the runt never grows off 
will retain all our former friends 4s weli as the other pigs in the litter. That is usually 
and make some new ones as well. true also of the child who is stunted in growth. 


Friendship 





LOIS P. DOWDLE 


ahead. 


things I should like to set up as goals for all readers 


of the home department of The 
Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Ruralist. 


First, make a little more definite 
financial plan. I have written sev- 
eral articles recently on family 
finance, calling attention to the need 
for living by a budget, the value of 
making a will, life insurance as an 
investment, and reasons for paying 
taxes. It is my purpose to follow 
this line of thought a little further, 
stressing as strongly as possible the 
need for raising the standard of 
living in our farm homes. 


But to get back to the practical 
suggestion. I would like to see each 
farm set aside a definite acreage to 
be planted to some. cash crop with 
the idea of making just as much 
money as possible on that plot of 
land, the money to be used for some 
special piece of home improvement 
work. Perhaps the living room of 
the farm home is not really livable. 
Then the goal should be to brighten 
it up by freshening the walls, refin- 
ishing the floor, adding some new 
draperies, a deep comfortable chair 
or two, a bow! of flowers, a radio, 
a reading center with an abundance 
of good books and papers, and two 
or three pictures that the family 
can enjoy living with. 


Or perhaps a bathroom is the thing 
the family really needs most. If it 
is, then by all means work for a 
bathroom. And perhaps The. Pro- 
gressive. Farmer and Southern Ru- 
valist can be induced to conduct a 
second bathroom contest. this year 
to give help with such a problem. 
Certainly nothing would do more to 
strengthen family ties than to make 
the young people proud to entertain 
their friends in their own home. 


Second, I should like to see us set 
a higher standard for ourselves in 
the matter of health. Each member 
of the family should have at least 
one physical examination by a repu- 
table physician and should go to the 
dentist twice during the year. By 
following this suggestion much ill- 
ness can be prevented and money 
saved, perhaps life itself, 












Jhe HOME 


Lois P Dowdle, Editor 





Third, our food budget needs attention. The diet on 


The letter #8tee that a safe diet includes daily :— 


2. Two servings of raw fruits or vegetables. Even 
raw carrots, turnips, and sweet potatoes are valuable 


wonderful To obtain the diet suggested here each farm must 


blessing to all of -us who accept have a year-round garden, one or two good dairy cows, 
it. The extent of the blessing 4 home orchard, and a flock of 50 or more hens. Some 
depends on our own efforts. May meat should be raised on the farm or purchased at regu- 
the new year teach us how to be more friendly! 

In spite of the financial depression of last year, we worked out. 
had a reasonably good Christmas and we find ourselves 
hopefully facing the New Year. That’s a fine attitude Fourth, in all of our work this year let’s think peace, 
and one that is bound to help us in the days that are talk peace, and work for peace. To do that we must 


As we go forward into 1931 there are four think more in terms of world situations, considering 
the other nations of the world as our own friends and Now we have such a thread—Trimstitch. It is firmly 


lar intervals and a canning budget should be made and 


along the line of the Texas 4-H pantry. 
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brothers. 
it a privilege to work with any people whom we may 


Ih ery interesting letter from é ’ 24 
HE other day md a very 3 rd the average farm is not varied enough. Authorities be able to serve. 





We must put down race bigotry, considering 


With our own homes more beautiful and more satis- 
1. A pint of milk for adults and a quart for children. fying, with abundant good health, and with love in our 
hearts, the year 1931 is bound to be a better year than 
the past one and we shall have more time to give to 
our tried and true friends and more interest in seeking 
out new ones. : 
To each reader, young and old, of The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist we send greetings of the 
season and a wish for a happy, prosperous New Year. 









































Fabric Decorations the Sewing 


Machine Way 


By MRS. MARY BROOKS PICKEN 

HEN we think of how many sewing machines 
there are and how many women use them easily, 
Perhaps our readers will want to work we wonder that the art of decorating fabrics by ma- 
chine has not advanced more than it has done; but 
perhaps all that was needed to intrigue us to try our 
skill was a decorative thread made especially- for use 
on the sewing machine. 


twisted, heavy in comparison with 
the thread we. generally: use, and of 
a size just right for use with the 
coarsest sewing machine needle— 
that is, a needle that will carry size 
20 to 30 six-cord thread. The colors 
are very bright and are admirably 
adapted for contrast in trimming. 
As they are guaranteed boil-fast, 
you can use them freely on articles 
that are to be laundered. Buy a 
box of assorted colors just as you 
would buy a box of paints, and try 
different combinations to obtain in- 
teresting color effects. You may use 
transfer patterns for this new craft, 
or you may create your own designs. 

For outlining, monogramming, in- 
itialing, or stitching, use this new 
thread on top and in the bobbin. 
Select contrasting colors if you de- 
sire: for example, green for the top 
thread and orange for the bobbin, 
or orange for the top and brown or 
black for the bobbin. 

Trimstitch may be used on sheer 
or heavy fabrics. When the fabric 
is sheer, place a piece of newspaper 
underneath so as to hold the mate- 
rial firm and allow you to make a 
beautifully straight stitching line. 
(The paper, of course, is removed 
afterward.) If the fabric you are 
decorating is firm, simply thread 
your machine with Trimstitch, and 
stitch as you would with ordinary 
thread, using a fairly tight tension 
always. 

For decorative stitching, such as 
shown here, group your stitchings 
according to the fabric and the 
Trimstitch colors you are are using. 
For fine gingham, crossbar dimity, 
or toweling, simply follow the check 
in making your turns. Or, even 
with checks, you may prefer to try 
this simple method of decorating: 
take five stitches, lift the presser 
foot, and turn (or pivot on the 
needle, as it is called); take five 
more stitches, turn, and continue in 
this way until the lines take on the 
appearance you desire. This stitch- 
ing is very effective on towels, pil- 
low cases, luncheon sets, and along 
the hems of curtains—indeed there 


(Concluded on page 19) 
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ye Your Garden will necessarily be a good home garden 
wea this year. 1931 Gardens will be the best, largest and most 
ors carefully worked since our famous war-time gardens. 
bly This year requires the best we have in every way. 
— Back in war-garden times, when prizes were offered 
ee m™ \\\ by various civic organizations over the country for the 
: XN ; is best gardens, we received many letters from our custom- 
rou ; ers, saying they had won in these garden contests. 
t \ S Go x7 A e 
rig IN Mg LZ From the Gulf of Mexico shores to the best garden in the 
1se . CA, 4, Z ; twin cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minnesota, Hast- 
ft, \ SI ie, AN ings’ Seeds were planted to win better garden contests. 
“ N tty a wtf fp LA Now, with the improved strains of vegetables, flowers 
soe YH a * AAG and farm crops from Hastings’ Seeds, we all can have 
in. Wy é “1, “thy much finer and better gardens than we could ever grow 
e- yyy , se in the past. 
a "Uj bh The es Breeding and selection work, constantly checked by 
Ba VM ppg. 4/4/14, pt thousands of trials on the Hastings’ Plantation each year 

WII I / i ZI, / Nn, f/f 7 J f and a very practical check by half a million gardeners 
~ / J Sb bij, Pip fd and planters each year, assure you the best in all the 
rm // / Gf fl, world from Hastings’ Seeds. 
r | | Yl itz; Y, YY, With prices the same as for common seeds, it is Hast- 


ings’ policy to give you more actual value for your money 


than you can obtain anywhere else. Also you get 25c 
worth extra, of your own selection for every dollar sent 
and our “Free Flower Seed Collection”, 50c worth of new 
and popular flower seeds, with each order of a dollar or 
over you send us for garden and flower seeds. 
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The big new 1931 Catalog of Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, is the new “South’s 

The new flower sensations, to give you a real thrill, are Planting Guide.” It contains more new, useful and interesting planting 

pictured from photographs and described so you actually information than any book published. You will want it for ready reference 
visualize what they are. Fifty new varieties from flower the year ’round, whenever there is planting to be done. 

seeds are added this year. The big show winning Dahlias, Pe ee eee 


— ecient, cd Cher took Ieee. Soe sesriees 2 te eka ine 


by the finest new creations as well as the most popular 
ATLANTA The South’s Seedsmen GEORGIA 


Vu fn 


standard varieties. All can easily be grown in your own 
garden, either for show purposes or your own pride. Vege- 
tables more luscious than ever, await a chance to prove 
themselves in your garden and dining room this spring. 


Profit wi ee. FRc VV. 1S 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me entirely free, your big 136-page © 


Few, the. Reonvignt yieting Salt coeds, yen, saturely 1931 Catalog of Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, by return mail. 


think of Hastings’. The big new 1931 book includes the 
greatest Cottons ever offered the South. You must know 
about them. 


P. R. 2-31 


Naturally we want to send you the big new Garden 
Book of the BEST OF EVERYTHING THAT GROWS. 
Perhaps. you will want some of the new sensations it 
offers. Anyway, we want. you to have it in your home. 
Regular customers should receive their books early in 
January. _ If you didn’t order from us in 1930, kindly | 
use the handy Coupon. ri are a 


Local Address 


Postoffice 
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By? LOIS P. DOWDLE 


N ALMOST every home in the South, griddle 

cakes or waffles are served regularly, in some 

homes every day either for breakfast or supper, 
in others once a week. If Aunt Fanny, the old- 
fashioned colored cook, is still in the kitchen we 
never need to worry for fear the cakes will be 
thick or gummy or the waffles tough or soggy, for 
practice has made ‘perfect and she knows just what 
is needed to get good results. Some manufacturers 
have taken advantage of this fact to put out prepared 
waffle and griddle cake mixtures to which must be 
added only water or milk, shortening, and eggs. 
These are usually satisfactory because care has been 
taken to get good materials rightly proportioned. 

Soft wheat flour or pastry flour is usually used 
for these popular quick breads. If, however, hard 
wheat flour is used excellent results 
may be obtained if one remembers that 
more liquid is needed. One must learn 
from experience when a batter or dough 
is of just the right consistency. Such 
experience will allow the substitution of 
cornmeal, rice, rye flour, mashed potato, 
or buckwheat or barley flour for part 
of the wheat flour in a recipe for any 
quick bread. In this way many varia- 
tions may be obtained. 


The two leavening agents most com- 
monly used are baking powder and soda 
with sour milk. There are different dis- 
tinct types of baking powder, the slow 
and the quick acting and combinations 
of both. A batter containing a slow act- 
ing baking powder may set around for 
a longer time before baking and still 
give satisfactory results. The rapidity 
with which it reacts may also influence 
the quantity of baking powder to be 
used. It is better, therefore, to follow 
directions given by the manufacturer. 
Soda can be used to replace baking pow- 
der as a leavening agent if buttermilk or sour milk is 
substituted for the sweet milk or water. Simply omit 
the baking powder and add soda in the proportion of 
one-half teaspoon for each cup of sour milk. If the 
milk is very sour more soda may be needed but too 
much soda gives a bitter flavor to the bread. Many 
recipes for soda and buttermilk also call for a small 
quantity of baking powder. 


The fat in quick breads is to make the dough short 
or tender and so we frequently speak of it as shorten- 
ing. For griddle cakes and waffles the fat should be 
melted and added after the flour and liquid have been 
mixed. It is safer to allow the fat to cool down before 
adding to the batter so as not to hasten the reaction of 
the baking powder or other leavening agent. 


Accurate (level) measurements are essential if good 
results are to be obtained. Flour should be sifte and 
then lifted with a spoon'into the standard measuring 
cup which holds exactly one-half pint. All dry ingre- 
dients should be sifted together. This includes salt, 
sugar, flour, baking powder or soda, and spices. 


Since the batter should be of the pour or thin type, 
the griddle or irons should stand perfectly level. Then 
if the batter is poured steadily from a pitcher or from 
the tip\of a large spoon, it will spread itself evenly. 
Griddles should be sizzling hot. Many of the newer 
electrical ‘waffle irons have indicators to show when 
they are ready for baking and some have automatic 
heat controls, that regulate the power used. If, however, 
the iron is ta be used on a coal, wood, or gas range it 
can be tested by dropping a couple of drops of water 
on it. If the) water forms bubbles which dance over 








the irdn it is hot enough to begin baking. 


Before a new steel or iron griddle or 
waffle iron is used” it must be tempered 
to keep food from sticking to it. This 


HERE WE GO! TUNING UP THE EGG 
BEATER! 


WHAT? EVERYTHING READY SO SOON? 





GET 'EM HOT (LEFT) 


is done by covering the iron or griddle with fat, placing it 
over a flame or in a hot oven and then allowing it to 
heat very thoroughly. The most satisfactory griddles 
are constructed of steel, iron, soapstone, or aluminum. 
Since the soapstone and aluminum ones do not need 
greasing they are a little more convenient. 


WAFFLES 
1% cups milk 

2 eggs ¢ 

4 tablespoons butter 

Sift flour, ther’ measure. Add baking powder and 
salt and sift again. Beat yolks of eggs, add to milk, 
and stir slowly into dry ingredients. Add melted. but- 
ter and then fold in stiffly beaten whites of eggs. Turn 
into a pitcher and pour onto a hot waffle iron. Serve 
piping hot on hot plates with melted butter and syrup 
or strawberry jam. 
CREAM WAFFLES 

1 tablespoon cornmeal 


1 teaspoon soda 
4 teaspoon salt 


2 cups flour 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
¥% teaspoon. salt 


2 cups flour 
2 cups sour cream 
2 eggs 
Beat whites and yolks of the eggs separately. Mix 
the beaten yolks with the sour cream and add to the 
dry ingredients which have been sifted together. Fold 
in the stiffly beaten egg whites. Bake at once on a hot 


waffle iron. 
SOUR MILK GRIDDLE CAKES 


2% cups flour 1 teaspoon soda 
1% teaspoons salt 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
2 cups sour milk 
Mix and sift flour, salt, soda, and baking powder. Add 
sour milk and egg well beaten. Drop by spoonfuls on a 
greased hot griddle. Cook on one side; when puffed, 


1 egg 
1 tablespoon melted fat 











Punch Up the Fire and Let’s Have Hot 


Waffles and Griddle Cakes 


full of bubbles, and cooked on edges, turn, and cook other 
side. Serve with butter and cane syrup. 


BUTTERMILK WAFFLES 


1 cup cornmeal 1 cup flour 

1% cups water %4 teaspoon soda 
1 teaspoon salt 2 eggs 
2 tablespoons shortening Buttermilk 


Cook the meal, water, salt, and shortening together 
for 10 minutes, stirring constantly. 
Cool and add the yolks of the eggs 
beaten light. Sift together the flour 
and soda and add to the mush, al- 
ternating with buttermilk enough to 
make a pour batter. Fold in the 
egg whites beaten stiff. Bake in 
a hot waffle iron. Serve with crisp 
bacon and plum jelly. 
VARIATIONS 

To vary plain waffles they may 
have nuts, spices, chocolate, coconut 
and sugar, honey, or molasses added. 
These variations make tempting des- 
serts. One-half cup grated cheese 
makes a pleasant addition to plain 
waffles. Cooked rice, cornmeal, or 
mashed potatoes may be substituted 
for part of the flour in the first 
recipe. The addition of more fat 
makes the waffles more crisp and 
tender. 





AND EAT ’ EM WHILE THEY’RE HOT. 


SWEET MILK GRIDDLE CAKES 
3 cups flour 2cups milk 
3 teaspoons baking powder 1 egg 
1 teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons melted but- 
%cup sugar ter 
Mix and sift dry ingredients; beat egg, add milk, and 
pour slowly into first mixture. Beat thoroughly and 
add butter. Cook same as sour milk griddle cakes. Serve 
hot with melted butter and syrup. 
RICE GRIDDLE CAKES 
2% cups fiour %cup sugar 


¥Y% cup cold cooked rice 2cups milk 
3 teaspoons baking pow- 1 egg 

der 2 tablespoons melted but- 
¥Y% teaspoon salt ter 


Mix and sift dry ingredients. Work in rice with 
tips of fingers. Add egg well beaten, milk; and butter. 
Cook same as other griddle cakes. 

BUCKWHEAT CAKES 
1% cups buckwheat flour YZ teaspoon salt 
% cup wheat “flour 1 tablespoon shortening 
3 teaspoons baking pow- 1% cups milk 
der 1 tablespoon honey 

Sift dry ingredients together. Add melted fat to 
honey and milk and stir into dry ingredients.. Beat 
well and bake until brown on a lightly greased, hot 
griddle. 

WHOLE WHEAT HOT CAKES 


2 cups whole wheat flour 13% cups milk 

3 teaspoons baking pow- 1 tablespoon molasses 
der 1 tablespoon melted 

¥% teaspoon salt shortening 

2 eggs 


Mix and bake as other griddle cakes. 
In baking griddle cakes of all kinds, turn only once 
or they will be tough. Both waffles and cakes should 
be eaten immediately, else they get soggy. 
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cA Bedtime Story 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS 

















Peter Sees the Singer Sing 


EW people doubt the evidence of their 
own eyes. If they see a thing, that 
is enough for them. What they have seen 
they have seen and so must be so. 
Peter Rabbit sat staring up at White- 
foot the Wood Mouse on the top of an 
old stump in the Green Forest and on 
Peter’s face was the funniest look, a 
look of mingled suspicion and unbelief. 
Peter was beginning to suspect that he 
was the victim) of a joke, yet he couldn’t 
believe it. He actually doubted his own 
eyes. 

What was it Peter saw? It was little 
Whitefoot the Wood Mouse sitting up 
above him on the edge of the top of the 
old stump and singing. Yes, sir, White- 
foot was singing. He was singing the 
very song that had so long puzzled Peter. 

“Whitefoot,” said Peter, “are you sing- 
ing?” 

“Of course,” replied Whitefoot with 
a soft chuckle. 

“I don’t believe it,” declared Peter. 
“You can’t sing.” 

“That’s queer,” replied Whitefoot. “I 
don’t see how I could have fooled myself 


Seer SSS 





“Whitefoot,” said Peter, “are you singing?” 


so. You see, Peter, I have always sup- 
posed I could sing. Perhaps it isn’t much 
of a song, but if you don’t call it a song, 
what do you call it?” 

Peter didn’t reply to this. Instead he 
begged Whitefoot to come down from the 
top of the old stump and sit on a log 
close by. Whitefoot chuckled good- 
naturedly and came down from the old 
stump and sat on the end of the old log 
close to Peter. 

“Now sing,” commanded Peter. 

“But you said I can’t sing,” replied 


Colds 


“dosing,” but is quick in 


gestion. 
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Children’s 


Checked Without “Dosing”’ 


Constantly “dosing” children for coldsso released by the warmth of the body, are 
often upsets their stomachs; that’s why inhaled direct to the inflamed air-passages, 
modern mothers prefer Vicks VapoRub in loosening the phlegm and easing the 
treating children’s cold-troubles. difficult breathing; 


This external treatment not only avoids (2) Ac the same time, it acts through 


checking the the skin like a poultice, “drawing out” 


inflammation and breaking up the con- the tightness. 


It is an obstinate cold indeed that can 


You just rub Vicks on throat and chest resist this two-fold action of vapors and 
at bedtime, and its two-fold relief begins poultice combined. And, of course, Vicks 
immediately: (1) Its medicated vapors, is equally good for adults. 


VICKS 


VapoRusB 


MILLION JARS USED YEARLY 
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Whitefoot michievously. 

“Never mind what I said; you sing the 
way you did up on that stump,” com- 
manded Peter. 

So Whitefoot sang. It was the same 
little warbling song Peter had heard so 
many times before and had been so mys- 
tified because he couldn't find the singer. 

“It really is you,’ declared Peter 
gravely, as if making a great discovery. 

“And I really am _ singing,” replied 
Whitefoot, and suited the action to the 
word. 

“T’ve known you a long time, White- 
foot,” said Peter. 

“Quite a long time,” replied Whitefoot, 
nodding his pretty little head. : 

“Then how comes it I haven’t known 
you can sing?” demanded Peter. 

“Perhaps because I don’t sing very of- 
ten,” replied Whitefoot. ‘Perhaps be- 
cause in the past you have fooled yourself 
just as you have been fooling yourself 
lately.” 


“Anyway, I can prove now that I didn’t 
dream I heard that song,” declared Peter. 


“So you can. So you can, and I'll help 
you,” replied Whitefoot. 
(Copyright, 1931, by T. W. Burgess) 
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| WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


i] You have nothing to risk. Our Iron-Clad 
tee insures 


guaran 

aSquareDeal. During our 33 years in busi- 
ness we have established an honest and de- 
pendable reputation, and are known 


the. 


BESIDES 





DINNER SET 


ii] | Set is Yours, Absolutely Free. Hun 
Cy 4 other Pre 





5 Big Magazines $ 1 

1 Yr. for Only 

Your new or renewal one year subscription 
for The Progressive Farmer and Sou! 
Ruralist is sz. checked. Just mark 
a cross opposite other four (4) maga- 
zines you select and return the coupon 
below with only $1.00 and you will receive 
decorated Horn of Plenty Di all five magazines. 


Renewal Subscriptions Will Be 


SEND NO MONEY 
WE TRUST You 


Absolute Satisfaction and 
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World’s 


Selective Club Dept. 11, 


The F; and Southern 
Soin > geyad ‘armer 
Birmingham, Ala. 


I enclose $1.00 for my selection of the above 
magazines. 
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) COUNTRY HOMES 
i from KEROSENE... 






Ss 
Instant t Light ~ 


Aladdin 


KEROSENE 


t Mantle Lamp 

% 
d Now country homes with- 
' out electricity may be 


just as beautifully and ade- 
quately lighted as city homes, 
The new. Instant-Light Aladdin 
brings all the comfort and 
pleasure that good light gives. 
The Aladdin uses kerosene (coal 
oil) for fuel, with not the slight- 
est el t of danger. Even 
children can operate it. 

The Aladdin light is the near- 
est approach of all man-made 
light to sunlight, and is also 
the cheapest. As far removed 
from old style kerosene lamps 
in style, appearance and re- 
sults as night from day. 

, Aladdins comein many styles, 

{ with either glass or parchment 

shades, plain and decorated. 

Modernize your home with this 
new instant-light Aladdin. 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


If your dealer cannot su 
write us for full eaies 


The Mantle Lamp Company 
609 W. Lake St., Chicago 
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Get into the big money class! Amaz- 
ing chance to make $14 in a day 
Wonderful new plan. 35 
ity Products at low prices. 
one a household necessity. All fast [iy 
sellers. Big orders in every home. (iM 
Repeat business, Steady income. 


New Plan—Big os 


We show you new way to build 
permanent business. tig 

profits from the 
Spare or full time. 












start. 
No 






capital or experience re- 
quired. Ford Tudor Sedan 
free to producers as extra 
teward. Write now. 

AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO.. 
7375 Monmouth Ave., 










Cincinnati, 





AGENTS: $14 A DAY 


Ohio 

















UTICURA 


Soap for daily use. 
Ointment to heal skin irritations. 
Taleunn ideal after bathing. 
Price 25c. each. fample free 


Address: “Cuti 
Dept. 7B, Maiden, Mass. 


2488 OLD PLANTATION 


mea SEASONING 













































LSSTEN FOLKS: 
es Here’s the good 
old Country Sausage seasoning you’ve 
mn looking for! Just one whiff starts 
your mouth watering. One taste calls for 
the second helping of sausage flavored 
with Legg’s Old Plantation Seasoning. 
A complete blend. Sealed in flavor-tight baga 
to use. Nothing to add. Very economical. 
Just sprinkle contents over amount of meats called 
for and grind; no mixing; no weighing; no guess- 
ing. Makes sausage look bet- 
ter, keep better and taste 
better! If desler can’t sup- 
































C. LEGG PACKING co. 
. Birmingham, Ala. 
Dept. “‘G”’ { 
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Out of Miss Dixte’s Bandbox 





By 
SALLY . 
CARTER 





Beauty, charm, and loveliness 


EAUTY New Year! See how easy 

it is to substitute the word Beauty 

for the word Happy in this old-time 

greeting! I’m wishing you all a Beauty 

New Year—and a happy one! For, won’t 

a beauty new year be a happy one? Isn’t 

beauty bound up with our happiness in 

many ways? Of course, by Beauty I do 

not mean mere beauty of. face and form, 
but beauty of spirit, of 


Any girl can now possess 
If she looks like, 
From a bandbox she’d stepped out! 


cA Beauty New Year 


without doubt, 


two seconds, but it’s the best wrinkle pre- 
ventive known. If your skin is dry, stretch 
this resolution to take in. _your face and 
neck.) 

7. I'll not neglect the little odds and ends 
of good grooming which tell the world 
the kind of person I am—little things like 
rips in gloves or clothes, run-down heels, 
soiled neck-line on frocks or hats, spots 

on clothes, stocking seams 





character, of personality, 
too. 





During 1931, which we 
are hoping will ring out 
the old hard times and de- 
pression and ring in the 
new prosperity and hap- 
piness, we are going to 
talk of these other beau- 
ties. But, because our 
faces and our bodies must 
serve as mirrors for our 
inner selves, we want to 
start the new year with 
| resolutions to be as beau- 
tiful as we can outwardly 
as well as inwardly, be- 
cause in this beauty care we prove that 
we love Beauty, whether or not Mother 
Nature gave us perfect features! 

So let’s begin by making a set of 
“beauty resolutions,” so simple that we 
won't be tempted to break them or to 
tell ourselves, “Well, after all, no busy 
housewife or schoolgirl or teacher or 
business woman could possibly have time 
for all that!” So let’s not have “all 
that!” Let’s get this beauty business down 











n 


to first principles, and make our beauty 
resolutions “for keeps.” How are these? 

1. J’ll cleanse my skin every single night 
before I go to bed, no matter how tired 
and sleepy I am. And if-I break this 
once before Valentine’s Day, I won’t ex- 
pect a single valentine ! 

2. I'll apply a lotion to my hands every 


| time I put them in water or expose them 


to the weather. (If you keep this antil 
Valentine’s Day even that husband who 
has been sending you valentines for 
twenty-fives years is going to notice how 
soft and white your hands are!) 

3. I’ll drink eight or ten glasses of 
water a day. (That’s an easy one to do 
and a hard one to remember, but means a 
lot to health as well as beauty !) 

4. I'll not put off another week a visit 
to the best dentist in town, and after my 
mouth is in good order, I'll go regularly 
twice a year, and I’ll give my teeth bet- 
ter daily care. (This, too, is an important 
health resolution !) 


5. I’ll not neglect my hair—one hour 
twice a month for shampooing and three 
minutes twice a day for massaging and 
brushing. (Hair asks so little for. beau- 
ty’s sake—and too often gets ‘less than 
that little!) 

6. I'll never go to bed without first 
patting on gently some tissue or cold 
creamy around my eyes. the takes about 
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awry, underslips showing. 

8. I’ll do my best to keep 
every one of the “Ten 
Beauty Commandments” 
Sally Carter gave us in 
the first compartment of 
the “Bandbox.” (Of 
course, some of these are 
included in the resolutions 
above, but they bear re- 
peating. ) 

Here we are, now, all 
set to go into 1931 with a 
simple set of beauty reso- 
lutions that will not get 
crowded like eggs in a 
basket and break easily. 
1932, who knows but what I'll 





And in 
write and ask you if you’ve kept your 


Beauty Resolutions? And if you can an- 
swer “yes,” I know you'll be a much more 
beautiful You than you are in 1931. And 
as Amos—or is it Andy—says “Ain’t dat 
somethin’?” So here’s a Beauty New 
Year to you—and the happiest you’ve ever 
known! 





If you would keep your friend, don’t 
borrow or lend, but help him to stay out 


ACHES-DAINS 
Quick Relief with 


SAPANESE TIL 


“Don’t Let Pain Keep You At Home.’ 
Antiseptic Japanese Oi! is used by millions. of busy 
people instead of hot water bags, electric devices, 
greasy salves, sticky plasters for Rheumatism. Neural- 
gia, Neuritis, Sore Muscles, Sprains, Stiff Joints— 
Pains caused by fatigue and exposure. Rub it in. It 
conc a pleasant soothing heat that drives out pain 

CK. Won’t blister like old type liniments. 


HEAD COLDS 


CHEST 


Japanese Oi! often relieves them in 24 to 48 hours 
For head colds inhale antiseptic vapors. For chest 
cold, congestion, sore throat rub in vigorously. 


46 Years Success Behind It! At Druggists. 





d Money 
and stamps 
WANTED 


Ae YOURSELF! It pays! = 

J. D. Martin, Virginia, $200 
single copper cent. Mr. Manning, 
ew ae” 500 for one silver dollar. 
rs. Adams $740 for a few 
old coins. 7 want all kinds of old coins, 
medals, _ and stamps. I pay big cash 


Wi Y $100 FOR DIME 
1894 S. Mints $50 for 1913 Liberty Head 
Nickel (not buffalo) and hundreds of 
other amazing prices for coins. Get in 
touch with me. Send 4c for Large 
Illustrated Coin Folder and further 
particulars, It wa mean much profit to 
you. Write today to 











. FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
atin Rare Coin Establishment in U. SJ 








Good and 
Good for You. 
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of trouble. 


Aunt ‘Het Says 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 























(Copyright, 1931. by Publishers Syndicate) 
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“A diet ain’t goin’ to help Cousin Jane 
much. Keepin’ a duck hungry don’t make 
it look no more like a swan.” 

“Gossips can't ruin nobody's reputation 
unless it’s the kind that turns dark when 
it’s exposed to the light.” 

“Nobody minds Amy tellin’ all she 
knows. The trouble is she tells all she 
suspects,” 
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NCASTER 44 PARADISE, PA. 











LCI TIGER 


For Hair and Scaip! 
ia elicately 


A singio bottle corrects 
A Proven Germicide, 
erfumed; safe for adults and chil- 


" World id’s iargest seller at 
‘en Drugeists, B arbers, Beauty Parlors. 





~~. GUARANTEED 
<a\F REE Mautle’s 
om, 
@\ SEED BOOK 
<= A GUIDE Cente earceming.. aes 
vegetable and flower of 
vigorous life. Guaranteed. “Write ‘i 
your free copy of Maule’s Seed Book. 
WM. HENRY MAULE, 323 Maule Bidg., Phila., Pa. 
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ee shirring in this dainty frock, 
No. 7105, for the tiny tot was done 
in the popular trimstitch with threads 
of various pastel colors. Dimity, 
voile, pongee, or crepe de chine might 
be used. The pattern is cut in 5 sizes: 

6 months, 1, 2, 3, and 4 years. 

, Black Canton crepe, with tan geor- 
gette for the vestee and graceful re- 
vers, was used for the stylish and 
youthful model No. 7049. The skirt 
flares becomingly below the hip yoke, 
which is cut in a point over the front, 
and the sleeve is a one-piece fitted 
model. This design is also desirable for 
printed silk, handkerchief linen, or 
cotton prints. The pattern is cut.in 
10 sizes: 16, 18, and 20 years for 
misses, and 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 
48 inches bust measure for ladies. 

Number 7055 is a charming adapta- 
tion of the new mode for the larger 
woman. Small tucks trim the shoul- 
ders and neck of the waist. The 
fronts outline a deep vestee, below 
which they are tied in a soft knot and 
ends. An insert with wide plaits in 
box style adds pleasing fullness and 
shaping on the front, and the sleeve 
is new and interesting. Designed in 
9 sizes: 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, 
and 54 inches bust measure. 
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Fastest Cooking Beans 


-— REQUIRE NO SOAKING 
—COOK 2 HOURS QUICKER 
— MAKE BEST BEAN DISHES 
























Amazing economy food 
Saving money for housewives 


From a limited area in Montana, Idaho 
and Wyoming comes a new variety of 
thin skinned white bean, twice the size NEW VARIETY FROM 
of ordinary varieties, mealy bodied, HIGH ALTITUDE—IR- 
thin skinned and tender. Cooks in 3 to RIGATED FIELDS— 

5 hours. No over-night soaking re- Now You Will Prefer 
quired. So easy to cook, so low in price Home Cooked Beans 
that thousands of women are using : 

Great Northern White Beans as a sub- aioe so easy 
stitute for expensive foods. This new, erns! They are so much 
superior variety costs no more than ‘More delicious, prepared 
hard shell small beans. Ask your grocer at home, than canned 


x varieties. Prove this b 
- for Great Northern White Beans. isolne: them now. aod 


LEARN NEW WAYS TO COOK BEANS 
MAIL COUPON FOR RECIPES 


Tasty new dishes can now be on Great Northern White Beans 
easily prepared at home with will be sent to you so that you 
Great Northern Beans. Your can serve many delicious bean q 
family will enjoy this low cost, dishes at low cost. Mail coupon t 
healthful food. A recipe folder now. i 





THE TRINIDAD BEAN & ELEVATOR CO. 


“Sales Agents for 9,000 Associated Bean Growers” | 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO 


FREE RECIPE FOLDER—“How To Select and Cook Beans’? 


The Trinidad Bean & Elevator Co. 
Trinidad, Colorado. 


Dear Sirs:—Kindly send me recipes for Great Northern White Beans, 








GREAT NORTHERN WHITE BEANS ARE BEST FOR HOME USE 




















Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 713 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Price 
15 cents each. For other designs; send for our new Fall and Winter Book 













FEATHER BEDS °2%2¢ | QUILT PIECES 73%; 93.24.2"2 


New, Sanitary Feather Beds, Pill Teath Redding, and | °% yards—$1.38 plus postage, sent C.O0.D. FREE—Handy 
Home Forntehin sof all kind delivered j hep Pye Our | sewing kit (8 spools thread. needles and thimble) sent 
low ices and big b qual fin surpris you. Satisfaction suarane Sag 5 nee and sre deoe rp are sent Le order. Large 
4 free argain book fn R 'e | silk, wool, rayon, or velvet pieces. 2 Ibs. €]. Satisfaction 
merican Feather & Pillow Co., Depts 5.54 ville, Tene | vuaranteed. Reliable Sales Co., Dep. 100, Princeton, Ky. 


TOO MUCH 
ACID 


may be causing those 
frequent headaches 




































VA 
Wuen there’s too much acid in For Troubles 
your stomach, you must force your- morons 
self to work, and even pleasures are rod STOMACH 
too great an effort. Appetite lags; the CONSTI Bae ay 
digestion is poor; the whole system &.. S. NAUSEA 
suffers. . — 
Laboratory tests show that an acid 
condition is due to errors in modern 
diet. But you need not wait to diet Whenever you are taking cold or feel i 
your way out of trouble! sluggish, weak, constipated. Phillips’ i 
ij 
! 
i 
i 





















Take a tablespoonful of Phillips’ Milk.of Magnesia has a gentle laxative 
Milk of Magnesia. action. 


This will neutralize the excess acid Delightful to take. Endorsed by’ 
instantly; make you feel like a new physicians for 50 years and, prescribed 
person in just a few moments. everywhere for men, women and chil- 

Take a little whenever heartburn, dren. The genuine is always a liquid 
sick headaches, nausea, flatulence, it cannot be made in tablet form. It 
indigestion or biliousness show the always bears the name Phillips’ for 
digestive system is becoming too acid. your protection. 


PHILLIPS wiscnesin 
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... when you use these 
"individual hothouses’’ 


ERMACO HOrTKAPS are pat- 

tented wax paper cones— “‘a hot- 
house for every plant’’—placed over 
seeds or plants at time of planting— 
completely protecting them from 
frost, wind, rain and insects, and 
maintaining a perfect mulch around 
each plant. Crops are hardier, faster- 
growing, heavier-yielding, and mature 
two to three weeks earlier—in time for 
early market prices. 


Use Hotkaps this year. Compare 
results with and without. Know 
that all we claim for them is true. 


One man can “‘set’’ over 2,500 
Hotkaps per day. They are inexpensive 
to use—1,000 for only $11.50. 5,000 
for $55. Package of 250, with Setter 
and Tamper— $4. Home Garden 
Package of 100, with Setter and 
‘Tamper— $2.50. Freight or express 
collect. 


GET HOTKAPS NOW! 


Order from your dealer today, or 
mail the coupon for free booklet, 
Earlier to Market.’’ Do it now! 





GermiAaco 


Hotkaps 


Mail Coupon NOW! 
GERMAIN’S, Hotkap Mfg. Division, 

| Dept. C-6, 741-747 Terminal St., 
Los Angeles, California 


PLEASE SEND ME WITHOUT COST OR 
OBLIGATION YOUR BOoOKLET—“ Earlier 
to Merket.” 


Name 
Address 


















One Gallus Deparimint 
fer Men 


By BILL RUMPUS, Edditer 


HIS ain’t goin’ t’ be no peece about 

farmin’, an’ I ain’t goin’ t’ say nuthin’ 
about th’ Farm Bored ’r what them an’ 
th’ farmers had orter do. Of course I 
know all about them things, an’ I’m li’ble 
t’ tell you-all about it most anny time, but 
I ain't goin’ t’ do it right now. 








This was jest a little thing that hap- 
pened t’ me th’ other day, an’ I thought 
you mite like t’ hear about it. I had 
done ‘come t’ Atlanta t’ see Cobb, an’ he 
wasn't in his offis, so I jest stepped up 
th’ street t’ one of them little Greek res- 
| turants t’ git me a reg’lar dinner fer 25 
| cents, like I most allways do. It was 
| jest like all these here Greek resturants, 
with two-three hand raised cockroaches 
runnin’ around th’ floor, an’ no speshul 
style about it anny way you could figger. 
Jest a place t’ git sump’n t’ eat, ef you 
wasn't too p’ticklar. 











Well, when I went in, I notised a ol’ 
| feller settin’ at th’ counter, an’ looked 
like he was havin’ pritty good rashuns. 
When he got through eatin’, he jest told 
th’ Greek feller back of th’ counter that 
he was much obleeged’ an’ he walked on 
out. I tried t’ figger th’ thing out in my 
| own mind, but I jest couldn't make no 

sense to it, an’ fin’lly I asked th’ Greek, I 

says, “You gettin’ th’ habit of feedin’ 

folks free in here?” an’ he looked at me 

like it wasn’t none of my bizness, an’ he 

says, “Listen, Mister, when an honest 
| man that ain’t got no munney comes in 
here hungry, we feed him,” an’ then he 
went on wipin’ off th’ counter, and tendin’ 
| t’ his bizness, an’ I seen that he didn’t 
want no more conversation out’n me, so I 
| et my dinner an’ paid fer it, an’ left. 


, 


Well, it wasn't none of my bizness, an’ 
ef them Greeks taken th’ noshun t’ feed 
ever’buddy in Atlanta f’r nuthin’, I ain't 
got a word t’ say about it. But you know, 
that them Greeks has got th’ name of 
| bein’ pritty tite fisted an’ ef there’s ary 
| nickle lyin’ around loose, they’re mighty 
| apt t’ git a holt of it. An yet here was 
| two ’r three of ‘em, runnin’ a little res- 
| turant an’ I reckon it ain’t anny easy job 

makin’ a livin’ at it, an’ yet when that ol’ 
| feller come in there hungry an’ without 
no munney, they give him as good as 
they had, an’ didn’t make no fuss about it. 


I ain’t seen there names in th’ paper, 
an’ I ain’t seen no artickles about Greek 
resturants furnishin’ free meals f’r poor 

' folks, an’ yet there they was doin’ it, an’ 
| they didn’t thank annybuddy t’ ask them 
no questions about it neither. Fr’m th’ 


| way he looked, that Greek wasn’t no 


prominent citizen, an’ I doubt ef he goes 
t’ church reg'lar, an’ I'm mighty nigh 


| sure that he don’t pay nuthin’ on th’ 


preecher’s sallary, an’ yet when that ol’ 
tired hungry feller come in his place, he 
set him down an’ give him a good meal of 
vittles an’ didn’t send around t’ see that 
they put his name in th’ paper ‘r give 
him anny credit fer doin’ what he done. 


Like I said t’ start off with, this ain’t 
no peece about how t’ farm, an’ I’m jest 
tellin’ you-all about it, on account it sorter 
stuck in my mind, an’ my noshun is that 
ef all th’ folks in this world was t’ git 
th’ idee of doin’ a little sump’n fer th’ 
other feller an’ not be allways thinkin’ 
how mutch we could make fer ourselves, 
it wouldn’t be long before things would 
change up powerfully, an’ we all might be 
happier an’ reely better off. But of 
coarse I didn’t know nuthin’ about it, an’ 
they got a reg’lar preacher that has a 
peece in th’ paper every issue, an’ he kin 
tell you a heap- more about it than I kin. 


I know this mutch, that we're ‘all in a 
bad fix, an’ th’ only way I kin see is t’ 
do like th’ niggers say, “jes tuff it out.” 
We've had a right smart of tuffin’ al- 
ready, an’ we might have a good deal 





more. You-all kin read th’ papers jest as 





good advice an’ jest what you’d orter do 
t’ git shet of all your troubles. 

I ain’t got no advice t’ give, an’ all I 
aim t’ do is t’ do th’ best I kin, an’ tuff 
it out. I’ve seen hard times before, an’ 
I’ve seed good times, an’ they didn’t 
neither one of ‘em last very long, but 
I've done found out that a feller that 
thinks good times is goin’ t’ last th’ bal- 
lance of his life, is plum rong about it. 
Th’ most that good times does is t’ give 
you a chanst t’ spit on your hands an’ 
take a fresh holt, when bad _ times 
comes you won't be so easy t’ shake loose 
fr'm th’ branch. 

Well, I hope you all had a big Chris’- 
mus, an’ kep’ warm enuff an’ had a 
plenty t’ eat. Ef this year don’t turn out 
no better than 1930, I think that Mister 
Hoover ’r th’ Farm Bored ‘r Congress ‘r 
sumbuddy had orter do sump’n about it, 
an’ I ain’t keerin’ whitch it is. I ain’t 
talked with nobuddy lately that’s sattis- 
fied with th’ way things is goin’, an’ ef 
things don’t change up mighty soon, I’m 
goin’ t’ see ef we can’t make a change 
of some sort, even ef we dont do nuthin’ 
but ellect a new justice of th peece in our 
settlemint. 


Random Bits of Static 


By ETHEL ROGERS 
OOTBALL fans who have listened to 
Graham McNamee’s recent broadcasts 

of important football games must have 
concluded that the NBC announcer is im- 
moderately fond of hot oyster stew. His 
known fondness for this sort of food is 
responsible for the recent gift of a half- 
barrel of oysters from William Bunty of 
Chincoteague, Virginia, but there's an- 
other reason why he has been heard to 
say near the end of a football report, 
“There’s nothing I would enjoy so much 
right now as a hot oyster stew.” 

When McNamee leaves on one of his 
trips he does not always know when he 
will be able to return to New York, as 
unexpected things frequently force him 
to alter his plans. So when he says that 
he would like to have an oyster stew it 
is a code message to his wife that he will 
be able to reach home on scheduled time. 

19 9 

What to use instead of a baton appears 
tc be a problem of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System orchestra conductors. It 
seems almost anything will do, so long 
as it is not a baton. For example, Mark 
Warnow, leader of the Ward Cookies, 


so 





swings a yellow pencil; Nat Brusiloff 
waves his violin; Vincent Sorey uses 


both violin and bow to conduct his Gau- 
chos; Claude MacArthur prefers a foun- 
tain pen; Howard Barlow, of the Philco 
Symphony, possesses a wand so slender 
that musicians in the rear of the orches- 
tra have difficulty seeing it; Paul White- 
man, King of Jazz, uses a bludgeon fully 
three feet long; Freddie Rich marks 
time with his fingers plus the swing- 
ing of both arms; Billy Artzt believes in 
the conventional baton, as do Julius 
Mattfield and Channon Collinge, but Guy 
Lombardo always uses a hand carved 
engraved cane, which he received some 
years ago as a gift. 
1 oe 

Figures do not lie and neither must 
figures of speech if the radio audience 
is to be pleased, Floyd Gibbons has learn- 
ed. During a recent Sunday evening 
broadcast of his World Adventures pro- 
gram, the Headline Hunter was discuss- 
ing the famous “Big Push” of July, 1918, 
and had occasion to refer to General 
Gouraud of the French army. 

In an effort to describe the alarm of 
the general at one stage of the drive, 
Gibbons declared that he “threw up his 


hands.” Immediately after the broad- 
cast NBC telephone operators were 
swamped with calls for Gibbons. “Is it 


possible,” asked the first annoyed listener 
to reach him, “that you do not know that 
General Gouraud has but one arm?” 
“Yes, I knew it. I’m sorry,” was the 
meek reply of the champion rapid-fire 





Voice of the Farm 


More About Trapping 


Hawks 
By J. P. TEDFORD 
Morgan County, Alabama 

INCE my article of a few weeks ago 

on catching hawks with a steel trap, 
I have gotten so many inquiries that it 
is impossible to answer all of them except 
through your paper. 


You simply drive a fence post any- 
where (in the middle of a big field is 
best), then wire your 2x4 up to this 
with the trap on top. This way of set- 
ting. makes it easy to take the hawk 
down. No bait is needed, but be sure to 
set the trap so it will be hard to throw, 
so you won't catch the littie birds. 


Inexpensive Culverts 
By C. A. ROWLAND 
Clark County, Georgia 
E HAD a county agent out on our 
little farm the other day who was 
very much impressed with culverts that 
are being built so as to fill in a creek to 
make an even crossing, rather than to 
ford the creek. We use old oil barrels 
that we got from a filling station, and the 
cost was so very moderate that he was 
very much impressed with it. 


* Small Versus Big Farms 
By MRS. C. S. CHRISTENSEN 
Chilton County, Alabama 

ACHINERY is taking the place of 

men in all industries, crowding them 
out in the streets and eventually into the 
bread lines; but if machinery is allowed 
also to crowd men with their families 
from the soil, a situation is created that 
is contrary to God’s arrangement and 
will bring sore punishment to the civili- 
zation that causes such a condition. Ma- 
chinery, like fire, is a blessing to hu- 
manity as long as it is kept as a servant; 
if it becomes our master, it will be a 
curse. 


It is gratifying to see the strong efforts 
that are being made to provide jobs for 
the unemployed in the cities, and it is to 
be hoped that a new and better work and 
wage system will be worked out to pre- 


vent recurrence of the present situation. ° 


Little Profit Selling Slash 


Pine for Paper 
By FE. BREWER 
Wilcox County, Alabama 
HAVE not noticed in your columns 
a matter that recently has appeared 
in several daily papers about the pros- 
perity that is coming to the Southern 
farmers and landowners in the sale of 
slash pine to the paper mills. In this 
section of the state along the banks of 
the Alabama River, the paper mill at 
Mobile is paying only $3.50 per cord for 
wood cut, hauled, and loaded on barge, 
which is only a moderate wage for the 
work involved. 


It takes 15 years to grow this wood to 
meet specifications of the mill. The state 
requires the same annual taxes on this 
land as that which gives a yearly income. 


This wood when delivered by owner 
weighs 5,000 pounds. It is public infor- 
mation that when this wood is manu- 
factured into paper it is sold to the con- 
sumer for $55 per ton, and sellers of the 
paper are able to report their income in 
the millions. 


The farmer gives away his wood, his 

15 years’ taxes, his return due on origi- 

nal investment in acreage, for the privi- 

lege of earning $3.50 by, personal labor. 

Will you please tell the farmer through 

‘your columns where his prosperity begins 
Z sactions 
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Manners for the Year 


By MARGARET W. BLAIR 


‘APPY New Yeart 

Aren’t new years thrilling? They 
are like clean, white pieces of paper ready 
to have beautiful thoughts written on 
them in our best penmanship or with our 
new Christmas typewriter. Or they are 
like the green trees after a rain—all fresh 
and new. Or they are like a summer 
day at dawn—full of glorious promise. 
| Of course you want to make some reso- 
lutions. New Years, like most things 
new, make us want to live up to them— 
to be worthy of them. 


This would be a wonderful world if 
we could keep good resolutions, but you 
know from past experience that it will 
not be long until the New Year’s resolu- 
tions are broken. When the good reso- 
lutions lie smashed remember this :— 

“Every day is a new beginning, 

Every day is the world made new.” 
That, I think, is a comforting thought. 
It helps us to wipe out the mistakes of 
yesterday by trying to live today the best 
we can, 

! Perhaps you wonder what all this has 

to do with “manners.” ‘You see the word 
,“manners” covers not gestures alone but 
attitude of mind as well. Right attitude 
of mind makes for right manners. Let 
me give you some recipes for a happy 
attitude of mind, which will bring a 
happy New Year. These recipes are 
words of the poet on the art of beauti- 
ful living. 

“To be glad of life because it gives you 
the chance to love and to work and to 
play and to look up at the stars; to be sat- 
isfied with your possessions but not con- 
tented with yourself until you have made 
the best of them; to despise nothing in 
the world except falsehood and meanness 
and to fear nothing except cowardice; to 


‘be governed by your admirations rather 


than by your disgusts; -to covet nothing 
that is your neighbor’s except his kind- 
ness of heart and gentleness of manners; 
to think seldom of your enemies, often of 
your friends, and every day of Christ; 
and to spend as much time as you can, 
with body and with spirit, in God’s great 
out-of-doors; these are little guideposts 
on the footpath of peace.”"—Henry Van 
Dyke. 

“Isn’t it strange that princes aud kings, 

And clowns that caper in sawdust rings, 
And common folks like you and me 

Are builders for eternity? 

To each is given a bag of tools, 

A shapeless mass, and a set of rules, 

And each must make ere life is flown, 

A stumblingblock or a stepping-stone.” 


These next suggestions I clipped from 
a magazine some years ago. I am sorry 
I cannot give credit where it is due :— 


1, Plan or budget your time. 


2. Plan each day the night before. Larger 
and more important pieces of work must be 
planned for much further ahead. 


3. Be above your time budget. You be mas- 
ter of it. Don’t let it be the master of you. 


Climb Down Our Ladder 
1 LAMB 





SKIN 





(Copyright by Public Ledger) 


The lamb skin will belong to you if 
you climb down a rung at a time, chang- 
ing one letter only in each step without 
transposing. Maybe you can clip a rung 


_ Or two from the eight-rung answer, 


this smart, modern way. 


4. List all work to be done. Do the most 
important first. 


5. Don’t try to do @ big, important piece of 


work in “snatches” of time. “Take time in 
large pieces.” 
6. Use your “‘snatches” wisely. 
7. Allow time for being alone. 
8 Allow time in your day for rest and recrea- 
tion. 
9. Don’t be so busy that you miss the com- 
panionship of family and friends. Work to- 
gether and play together. 


10. Do one thing at a time. 
at a time. 


11. Do not allow your duties to hurry you. 
Things of lesser importance can wait or be 
left undone, 


12, Do some systematic reading that tisbesdans 
you. 

13. Cultivate your friends and neighbors. 

14, Get plenty of sleep, fresh air, sunshine, 
and the right food. 

There, then, are the rules. The game 
is to see if we can live by them. But re- 
member, when the resolutions lie shat- 
tered, 


“Every day is a new beginning, 
Every day is the world made new.” 


Live one day 





Fabric Decorations the Sew- 
ing Machine Way 
(Concluded from page 12) 


are endless ways in which it may be used 
to advantage, as you will find when you 
start experimenting with your box of 
assorted colors. 


Here is a very individual way of mon- 
ogramming your household linens: Write 
the family initials on a piece of paper, 
free-hand, of a size that will look just 
right on the bath towel, or sheet, or 
pillowcase that.you intend to decorate; 
and make each initial correspond in 
height with the preceding one. Pin the 
paper over the place where you want 
the monogram to be; then stitch care- 
fully, following the outline of the writ- 
ten letters exactly. When you remove 
the paper, you will be delighted with 
your distinctive monogram, and you will 
want to give many of your household 
treasures this personal touch. 


For shirring or smocking—yeés, you 
can do both beautifully on the machine, 
very much quicker than by hand—use 
Trimstitch for the top thread and a No. 
24 six-cord thread in the bobbin. Use 
about nine stitches to the inch, and stitch 
as you would for plain stitching. Decide 
the depth of the smocking, and group 
your rows of stitching accordingly, using 
your presser foot as a guide in keeping 
them even. When all the rows are in, 
stitch across“one end to hold them se- 
curely in place; then, from the opposite 
end, pull all the bobbin threads at the 
same time, adjusting the fabric along the 
threads until your smocking is gathered 
up to the size that you desire. Pull your 
thread ends through to the wrong side, 
tie them, and clip off the ends. One im- 
portant advantage in wsing this strong 
thread is that the smocking will hold and 
does not have to be stayed underneath. 
Again, it is much easier to iron, it looks 
nicer than hand smocking, and you have 
the assurance that. the colors will not 
fade or run in washing—which is surely 
an advantage when you are smocking 
white or light-colored fabrics with red, 
black, or brown. 


You may do hand ‘smocking with Trim- 
stitch, of course, by using a double thread 
in your needle. Again, you may use this 
new. thread for sewing buttons on a little 
dress that. you have smocked, even for 
working the buttonholes, or for making 
loops, all to add interesting color. 


Let Trimstitch help you to make some- 
thing that is not only attractive, but 
practical : to decorate the collar and cuffs 
of a child’s dress you are making; to 
trim smartly the edges of the new cur- 
tains for the living room, bedroom, or 
kitchen; or to embroider or monogram 
your bath towels, kitchen towels, or the 
towels that are a gift for a relative or 
friend or a bride-to-be. You will find it 
delightful to decorate with Trimstitch in 





Here’s smashing proof 
that (onkeys Starting feed 
DOES SAVE CHICKs / 


“We started over 10,000 chicks, with only pr 
2% mortality for the four week period,” writes 
Jo-Mar Farm, Salina, Kansas. “We made 614 
lb. White Rocks in 17 weeks. One group of 
White Leghorn cockerels reached 214 Ibs. with 
no feather pulling or cannibalism. About 600 
brought Sc Ib. premium. We are 100% users 
of Conkeys Feeds.” 


Listers mortality... Encourages rapid 


growth ... Prevents leg weakness (rickets) 


Conkeys is the original Buttermilk Starting Feed. It is pre- 
pared especially for baby chicks and contains buttermilk, 
milk albumen, meat meal, etc., all scientifically blended. 
Keeps bowels open and digestive tract healthy. 


Vi-tal-ized with Y-O! oe Conkeys is vitalized with Recent 

a aroeere a from a Parent fac aes A impregna — imported 
ers’ y st wt co iver O1 in whi t tami 

liver oil are sealed and held fora we time with the Vitamin B of Cecmmert 


yeast. Try Conkeys Starting Feed! If not at your dealer’s, write us. (422) 


The G. E. Conkey Co., 6742 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio 
Mills: Cleveland, 0. Toledo, 0., Nebraska City, Nebr.,; Dallas, Texas 


ents New Iron Invention / 
Cuts lroning Time in Half 
Easy To Make up to $100 A Week 


Just send your name and address and Pll show you how you can make 

amazing profits, up to $5000 a year. Ley new “‘Diamond” Self-Heating Iron is — 

sweeping agents into fortunes. . Every in iome a prospect. Housewives can’t res 

tt ends the ¢ drudgery. Makes iro day Gelighttally rte 

asant. No hot fires, no Co ek hot fond flat irons to carry. No tiresome walking. In- 

with this invention you can iron with amazing comfort in any room or out on the porc. 
aa Soe Sea, and take orders. No delivering. Pocket your profits at once. 

Moyer, 64 in one week, Leach, Wis., made $12 In two hours. You can do it, 


Beats Electricity or Gas-Cheaper to ——— 
The “Diamond” Self-Heating Iron givesall the conveniences 
of electricity or gas without the annoyances, and at less cost. No hose 
attachments, no cord to bother with. Costs only one cent to do 


the average weekly ironing. ly one iron _——e Bu Lit 
Quick heat. Absolutely dependable. Lasts a ——_ 


iranteed. 
F REE OUTFIT OF FER * Write at once for complete 
Pp. iculars. Ifurnisheve 
thing needed and show you how to start earning money first day. Neswaceme’ 
necessary. Work full or spare time—make up to $3 an hour. New plans 
make it easy—no capital needed—no —_. Exclusive territory given. A 
chance ofa mime 4 ou are ambitious to make money fast in a a ss of 
AKR RON for free catalog and full dtans. 


Vi-tal-ize 
all your feeds 
with Conkeys 





Pes 2 AP gentle 
der containing yeast 
and cod liver oil, rich 
in Vitamins A, B&D. 
Write for new prices. 
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Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer and prageon Ruralist advertise- 
ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the 
subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pocevaeion Farmer 
and Southern; Ruralist,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an 
pee cm of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- 
tion in our advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust at trifling. dis disputes between 
rSisble business houses their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover adver- 
tising of real estate, because buyers s id personally investigate ogee before purchasing; 
or advertising of stocks, bonds, and securities, because while we admit only those we believe 
reliable, we cannot guarantee either the value of or the returns from securities; neither does 
this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND SOUTHERN RURALIST 
Raleigh, N.C. Atlanta,Ga. Birmingham, Ala. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 














"Time to Plant 


2 wal no the wavisties Oo pied, fer ie secmie. 7a want most, is told in 
's 1931 Catalog. Here is authentic information for farmer and gardener 
= facts about adapted, tested seeds. Write for a copy—no cost. 


California/Wonder ler Pepper 


a gg Th "in a eb 4g to 5 inches. 
‘. t to 
a - bounti- 


fully. ao well,» Swe 
auality epg 


Rt —— 
to try is WOOD'S “MU her pan SPINACH. 
Don’t Put 0 Off Writing 


Now is the time send a letter or post card for 
Wood’s pi maa © Packed Son 28 cover to cover 
with reliable 5 ope Ps it con- 
stantly useful. ce as it offers 
adapted, tested seeds. 


ee Tah ee, 
pte lly Bh grn Aatg 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 
Seedsmen Since 1879 
29 S. Uth Street, RICHMOND, VA. 


and how to get them is 











told on page 4 of catalog. 
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20" *(20'A} 
This Harrow Was Bought 
In 1895 and— 

It’s Still On The Job 


Mr. J, Beasley of Dunn, N. C., owns a Clark ‘‘Cut- 
away”’ 
years of faithful service. 

Here’s what he recently wrote us about it— 

“| have got a 10 disk Clark ‘“‘Cutaway’’ Harrow. 1! 
want to get the boxes between the disks that holds them 
apart when tightening the axle nut and the wood boxes 
for same. You will be surprised how long | have been 
using “ old harrow—onl;' 35 years; the disks are 
ad gh oD I have \een patching it up but it 
has so faithful | want to fix it up good again. 
it is the best harrow in the world. i 
a set of new boxes. a 


rough places where OTHER RROWS BROKE 
tore up. IT STANDS UP where the REST CAN’ TW 





Single Action Harrow fitted 

with cutout or solid disks 

of cutlery steel, heat treated 

and forged sharp for better 

= and longer wear. Disks 

uaranteed for 3 years. Re- 

versible gangs. Light drate.” ‘Disks carry weight of = 
chine. Made with extension heads for orchard work. 
Hes Tillage.” for free catalog and book, ‘“‘The Soil and 


The Cutaway Harrow Company, 
si Main St., Higganum, Cenn, 


send me FREE your catalog and book, 


ease “The 
Boll and Its Tillage.’ 


EE Ch 6 hb ec tenendegecgheneesnebendsctsacervcses 


Clark “‘Cutaway” Disk Harrows and Plows are sold 

and distributed by pene “yy = Hardware 

Atlanta, Ga.; T. H. Robertson & Son, Fayette, Ala.: 
and Good Sealers throughout the South. 








reaped great re- 
wards from former 
editions of “Southern Planti 
1931 edition (just issued) is ful 
as those that have gone before. 

Roses, shrubs, evergreens, shade 
trees, ‘fruits, are described, pictured, 
and priced. A copy mailed 
to you on request. 


_ Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Co. 
Box 315, Glen Saint Mary, Florida 
The South's Largest Nursery 14-3: 
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as valuable 
























SAVE MONEY! Get your 

og the Factory and ion. in own pocket 

the profits the dealer would 1d a8 ma kinds and 

styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and As- 

ra et a af - an e, 

e ‘or Free es and freight paid 
FREE SAMPLES. 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P-7 Savannah, Ga, 





— QUILT PIECES 
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Son that’s still hale and hearty after 35 
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The Young Folks 


piu IN THE LAST LETTER OF EACH WORD 
CA 


BE ONLY ONCE, 
O1IS EXCEPT J,Q,AND V 

fe ell WHICH YOU DO NOT 
NE USE AT ALL 
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A Message to Club Boys 


(This issue’s “Success Talk for Farm 
Boys’’—a special greeting to the boys in 
corn club work—is by Hon. Josephus Dan- 
iels, now editor of the Raleigh News and 
Observer, and formerly Secretary of the 
United States Navy. Our next issue’s 
“Success Talk’’ will be by Dr. T. N. Car- 
ver, of Harvard University, perhaps the 
foremost American student of rural eco- 
nomics and sociology.) 


O THE Corn Club Boys:— 


Everything good comes to the man 
who has the corn, for it is the universal 
staff of life for every part of the repub- 
lic. We grow buck- 
wheat in Vermont, 
rice in Louisiana, 
wheat in- the Da- 
kotas, ba rley in 
Minnesota, and 
breakfast food in 
Grarid Rapids, and 
other food for man 
or beast in -this or 
that section of 
America. But corn 
is the only one that 
is profitably grown in every state in the 
Union. No farmer can be said to be 
really prosperous, said an old farmer 
once, whose crop does not transport it- 
self. Therefore, we convert our corn into 
hogs and cattle and Thanksgiving tur- 
keys and Christmas roast beef and New 
Year ’possums. The high cost of living 
never troubles a man who has plenty of 
corn. He can put part of his crop into 
corn pones, a part into spareribs, and 
parch some of it and make it into what 
was called Confederate coffee in the 
South when there was neither coffee from 
Brazil nor Postum from Battle Creek. 

I repeat that the man who has the corn 
is the King of the Universe. You have 
read of Joseph. He thought he was rich 
when he paraded up the Great White 
Way in the Land of Canaan wearing his 
coat of many colors, and rather looking 
down on his brothers who wore jeans and 
overalls. They didn’t like his airs and his 
dreams and so they sold him into Egypt, 
and forgot all about him until he began 
to dream about corn and sheaves and to 
make a corner on corn in the fertile val- 
ley of the Nile. And then one day when 
the corn crop failed in the land of Jacob 
—and it failed because there were no 
boys’ corn clubs to make 155 bushels to 
the acre—these wicked brethren rushed off 
to Egypt to get corn lest they die. They 
didn’t care anything about their long lost 
brother, but hunger made them cry out 
for corn. You know the rest of that il- 
luminating Bible story, and how through 
corn the family was invited and Joseph 
forgave his brothefs. For Joseph had the 
corn. The account of how the land yielded 
seven years of plenty is not given us, but 
I have an idea that Joseph organized corn 
clubs in every part of the country. 

Anyhow, it is to you—the younger gen- 
eration—that we must look in ho ‘small 
measure to furnish the leadership in the 
future, for our resources have .extended 
more rapidly than the supply of trained 
leaders. In the work the corn clubs have 
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already done you and others like you have 
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demonstrated your capacity to lead; you 
have set standards below which others 
cannot afford to fall, either for their own 
or for the nation’s sake. 

JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 


Our Knowledge Shelf 


HIRTY-FIVE scholarships worth 

$500 each are to be awarded 4-H club 
members in the Southern States in 1931! 
Wouldn’t you like to win one of them? 
Will you be ready to enter college by 
September, 1932? Do you intend to take 
agriculture or home economics? Then 
ask your county agent or your state club 
leader about it, or write to National 
Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
Work, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., for complete information. 

The scholarships are to be awarded by 
the International Harvester Company in 
celebration of the invention of the first 
successful grain reaper by Cyrus McCor- 
mick just 100 years ago. 


Prize Drawings Next Issue 


HEN you read this, the judges will 

already have picked the winners in 
the drawing contest and the editors will 
be preparing them for publication Janu- 
ary 15—the very next issue. Boy, but the 
judges are going to have a hard time, 
with all the fine drawings and cartoons 
that were submitted. There were hun- 
dreds and hundreds of entries. 


Answers to Puzzle 
Web, Dog, Owl, Man, The, You, Tack, 
Saw, This, Tea, Roof, Him, Attic, Two, 
Alibi, Cap, Bed, Dish, Net, Bear, Whiz, 
Tax, and Fly. 


Willie Willis Says 
By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1981, by Publishers Syndicate) 














“The reason I was late to Sunday 
School was because Papa had to drive 
down to the drug store to get a nickel 
changed.” 


“T didn’t know Mamma meant for me 





BOSTROM M IMPROVED 





or any work around the farm requiring a Level. Agricul- 
tural Schools, County Agents, Farm Bureaus and individ- 
ual land owners from Atlantic to Pacific use and endorse 
every claim made pMigh. the BOSTROM, and so‘will you, 
after using it; ualified money-back guarantee 
settles that. WRITE TO TODAY for illustrated description 
of Level and TELESCOPE, testimonials and money back 

sti ORDER NOW _ before 
5 pounds. NEW LOW 


Bostrom-Brady Manufacturing Co. 
522 Stenewall St. ATLANTA, GA. 





better bigger, more li 
o- any other offer ever mane. jee 
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= made to order, at $17.75 ‘and iI 
fit and_satisfaction fully imam 
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Big cash profits come easy eco you. Se 
ice needed 
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OFFER and CASH PROFIT PLAN. TODAY. 


PROGRESS TAILORING CO., Dept. A-223, Chicago, t!. 
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want to show you how 
you can make little to P Sadar pigs fat—save all 
the pigs——drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 


of my Hog Fat. Just send me your name and address. 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
Pay the postman only $1.00 plue 15 cents postage meen k ~ — 
ere both packages, The extra packag’ e is yo ree. 

bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 da: zs ad catirel wea 
(sfied, your money back. Write at once to ney 
B. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 1601, suicaenen” Wis. 
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NEW 

Made of Calif. Redwood, double 

po walls, air space between, d double 

ES — doors, roomy n , cop- 

tanks, hot water, cag turning 

trays, Days’ Trial with al ail Stes direct from factory on 

30 Day: vi Back If Not Pleased 

rom, this a¢—ne risk. Hest, sizes in Catalog. 2 
WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD CO.Box 43 Racine, Wis.~ 





GET THIS CAMERA 


ENTER $100 yee crurs By $line 
ste film, You have chance to win SiC $106 for for 
Send no 


made with this 


thay i Write for seeds 
LANCASTER COUNTY SERD Se" ee fontaeaa 














.S. Gov'T. JOE 


All men ig Gov. 
Positions, aging 81-$0 mor month, can 
have ©. Gives locations, 


a nacd nl mg qualifications, etc. Write 
Instruction Bureau, Dep. 2258, St. Lexis, Mo. 








70 BREE Chickens, geese, peters. 
and dueks. Purebred.h 
northern raised, high quality and most prof- 
itable. Fowls and Eggs at reduced prices. 
America’s great plant—since 1893: Vatua- 
ble 100 page Poultry book and catalog free. 
. NEUBERT CO., Box 849, MANKATO, MINN. 














to take a bath, an’ it not Saturday, I 
thought she just said it because we had 
company,” 


THIS MONTH 


Free 


The, coupon below is good for a free 
of the Guernsey Breeders’ Jour- 
nal, the only national publication .de- 
voted exclusively to the Guernsey 
breed. Sent free without obligation. 


Send coupon for one today 
= aw «~ FEAR OFF HERE 


American Guernsey Cattle Club, 

218 Grove St., Peterboro, N. H. 

CO) Sand she caer of eee Seereney Breed- 
ers’ Journal f: 

© Send me names ar. breeders having 
Guernsey cattle for sale. 
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The Best Thing to Do With Waste Land 


Keep Trees Growing 


By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


HAT should Alabama do to get 
better returns from her land which 
is not in cultivation nor in pasture? In 
round numbers, only one-third of Ala- 
bama land is being used for cultivation 
and pasture, leaving two-thirds to tim- 
ber and other purposes. It is admitted 
that two-thirds of the land of the state 
is a great asset; but it is admitted also 
that it is not producing as much as it 
should produce and will produce if man- 
aged properly. 
Since land in cultivation is more pro- 
ductive than land 


not enthusiastic about planting something 
and waiting 20 to 30 years for a return. 
They cannot afford it. 

This is a disadvantage, but it is well 
to remember that a crop of trees a few 
years old greatly enhances the value of 
land. Anyone who ‘is attempting to sell 
land upon which there is a good growth 
of young timber will testify that it is 
very attractive to a prospective buyer. It 
represents future value at a low cost. 
Furthermore, it costs very little to get 
started with timber. 

Mr. Brown does 





in timber, the first 
question is, Should 
more of this tim- 
bered area be 
placed in cultiva- 
tion? Obviously, 
this can be done, 
but will it pay? 
The United States 
Department of Ag- 
riculture, the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic 
Institute at Au- 
burn, and other 
state colleges of 
agriculture have 
made intensive 
studies of the land 
situation and their 
conclusion is that 
there is now no 
cause for a general 
increase in land in 
cultivation. Land 








not advise farmers 
to reforest except 
occasionally under 
exceptional condi- 
tions but rather to 
protect their land 
and give it an op- 
portunity to refor- 
est itself. Mean- 
while, they can be 
using trees for fuel 
and also for vari- 
ous farm needs as 
well as sell timber 
as it is ready to be 
cut and sold. 


ERE are the 

steps which 
Mr. Brown rec- 
ommends to farm- 
ers and others 
wishing to increase 
their returns from 
land and timber :— 








now in use is pro- 
ducing all the ag- 
ricultural products 
needed. In fact, it 
is producing more 
than is needed, for 
each year seems to exceed the demands 
to the extent of demoralizing the mar- 
ket and forcing farmers to receive very 
low prices for what they sell. 

But there is one crop of which Ala- 
bama and other states are not producing 
enough. It is timber, or the tree crop; 
and I am using the word “crop” advised- 
ly, for the time has come when farmers 
should consider trees a crop the same as 
cotton or corn or truck. 


Mr. Brown’s 


timber. 


T IS well to remember two important 

facts about timber. One is that tim- 
ber prices have been advancing over a 
long period of years. The other is that 
consumption is going ahead of produc- 
tion. In Alabama, timber is being cut 
three or four times as fast as it is grow- 
ing. In some of the Pacific Coast States 
production is nearer in line with con- 
sumption but, on the other hand, some of 
the Eastern States are now importing 75 
to 90 per cent of their timber products. 

What returns may be expected from 
timberland? A good stand of pines 
properly protected may be expected to 
increase in volume from 500 board feet 
to 1,000 board feet per acre per year. 
This means an increase in value of $4 to 


’ $6 per acre on the basis of prices paid 


for timber and timber products. Hard- 
woods grow about half as fast as pines. 
These figures are government estimates 
furnished by Lyle Brown, forester for 


the Alabama Extension Service. 


There is one big stumblingblock in 
the way of increasing the timbered area 
by special effort. It is that timber is a 
slow crop. It cannot be planted in the 
spring and harvested the following fall, 
or the following year. Instead, 20 to 30 
years is required; and most farmers are 


LYLE BROWN, 


main work is to assist Ala- 
bama farmers in getting best returns from 
He is ready to serve you. 





1. Keep fires out, 
because fire is the 
greatest enemy 
timber has. Watch 
for fires and stop 
them. In addition firebreaks should be 
made and kept around woodland to keep 
fire from spreading. Where there are 
big timber areas there should be fire- 
breaks through them to prevent continu- 
ous spreading of fires once started. These 
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Not more acres... 


but more 


pre’ GOES 


YOu don’t need more land to get a bigger crop. 
You can greatly increase the yield and profit 
from the land you now farm. You can do it 
with the little effort and the small cost necessary 
to buy and apply Armour Fertilizers! 

It doesn’t matter what you grow, Armour 
Fertilizers will help you grow it better — and 
bigger! Tobacco, cotton, corn, potatoes, pea- 
nuts and truck crops. There is an Armour 
Fertilizer for each one and for each soil. 

Increase the yield per acre, and your profit 
this year with Armour Fertilizers. Ask your 
Armour dealer for the analysis suited to your 
land and the crops you grow. Conveniently 
located plants insure prompt deliveries. 


Mrmour Fertilizer Works 


General Offices 


111 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago, U. S. A. 
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are made by plowing a strip 10 to 50 feet | 
wide around timber or through it; or 
plowing both sides of strip and burning | 
between furrows. 


2. Use timber for fuel but do not use the 
best trees. Unprofitable trees, such as the 
blackjack and other “weed” species, 
should be used for fuel. When they are 
removed other trees left. standing have 
a better opportunity. Crooked, diseased, 
and all other undesirable trees should 
go into fuel and for other needs as 
required. By cutting and removing such 
trees the forest is made to produce a re- 
turn and, at the same time, it is being 
improved. It is one example of “eating 
your cake and having it.” | 





3. Thin where trees are too thick. 
This can be done in such a way as to 
make use of trees cut and also to im- 
prove: conditions for those left standing. | 

\ 


“Alabama,” said Mr. Brown, “grows 
woods of high class and which are in big 
demand for various uses. Her oppor- 
tunities are increasing with the dimin- 
ishing supply in other sections. New uses 
are being found for Southern pines as 
supplies of Northern woods formerly 
used are being exhausted. Wood-using 
industries are moving South. | 


“Alabama needs only to protect her 
woodlands from fire, properly adjust 
stands, cut only merchantable timber, ex- 
cept to thin, and otherwise practice sensi- 
ble woods management to realize con- 
tinuous prosperity in timber production.” 





Let this 


WHEEL HOE 
do the work! 


It’s easy to have a larger garden 
and better crops with a Planet Jr. 
Wheel Hoe. You get closer, finer 
hoeing and cultivating in quarter 
the time you could by hand, 
without that “broken-back” feel- 
ing of hand-hoeing. 


PlanetJr. pe 17 Single Wheel Hoe 
is a complete garden tool, It has 
hoes or knives for weeding and 
shallow cultivation. Three 
teeth for deeper general cultivat- 
ing. A plow with real landside for 
loosening the soil, furrowing and 
hilling. It’s one of the scores of 
Planet Jr. farm and garden im- 
pment famous for 60 years, all 

ribed inthenewfree PlanetJr. 
Catalog. Send the coupon NOW. 


Planet Jr. No. a 75 
Single Wheel H $7 
(slightly more west of as Mississippi) 

If your dealer cannot supply, 

write to us. 

















S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. Dept, 4B 
Sth & Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me the information checked : 
OF Planet Jr. Farm and Profession- {) HOME GARDENING MADE 
al Garden implement Catalog. EASY, by Planet Jr. 
Name. Street and No. or R. PF. D..... 222 n enue. 
Town on City. Stace. 
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BRCODE 
STOVES 


FRE 


Here's your chance to get that 
new brooder stove absolutely 
FREE with your order for 
Mother Bush's Chicks. 500 and 
1,000-chick size stove FREE. 
Free catalog tells all about it. 


Head Point Culling 
Produces Amazing 
Results 


Mother Bush shows above her famous 
head-point system for culling. She 
has bred for standardized Winter-egg 
production for thirty years, strictly 
+ culled all flocks under the most rigid 
standards, and now makes careful blood 
tests. Thats’ the reason you're 
only the finest chicks, sure to rapi 
grow into heavy meat birds, and BI 
EGG PRODUC s 


A 


true 
head 


9115 ON EEX. 





YRebuild Your Flocks 





Bush’s standardized winter-egg bred chicks to do the job. 

wick maturing stock, bred for high egg-production rec- 
ords that have been actually proven in tests as well as on. 
farms everywhere. ‘2,232 eggs from my Leghorns in Novem- 
ber and December,” writes Langston of Oklahoma; ‘75 eggs a 
day in coldest February,” reports Mrs. Gevine of Nebraska 
who raises Mother Bush’s White Leghorns. Big-type chicks, 


are demanded annually by poultry raisers. 
Mother Bush’s latest catalog. It’s FREE to you! Use coupon. 


© Poul rs 


HERE is nothing so discouraging to 

the farmer as an outbreak of colds, 
roup, or chicken pox in his flock of layers 
just when prices begin to get right and 
the hens and pullets are laying. 

One of the tenderest places on the 
human anatomy is the “pocketbook’’ and 
these cold weather troubles seem to concen- 
trate all their efforts in either extracting 
therefrom any previous profits or pre- 
venting any cold cash from resting there- 
in. Poultry demonstrators whoare keep- 
ing records and others who are doing 
likewise find that fall and winter profits 
are good, but an outbreak of colds, pox, 
or roup can reduce the yearly income 50 
cents per hen without half trying. 


with Mother Bush’s 
Standardized Winter 
E¢g¢s Bred Chicks 


FTER the long summer drouth, you'll want to re-build 


your flock to get it back into money-making production. 
You can select no better new bloodlines than Mother 


Develop Natural Resistance 
ERUMS, disinfectants, remedies, or 
treatments, at best, can only help old 

Mother Nature in her constant fight for 
health. If you are still with me, kind 
reader, I want to suggest that you read 
that last sentence again, and now a. third 
time for that is the very essence, the very 
basis of disease prevention. 


to breed type, healthy and vigorous, culled under the 
point system and blood tested. That’s why over 2,000,000 
Send now for 


Mother Bush, “i F 
Bushs’ Poultry Farms 

| Route 5, Clinton, Mo. REE l 
Rush me your new 1931 FREE Catalog. I am interested 
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more at seven months of age than an 

































A simplified 
ach principle thoroughly tested 


experience that anyone who will 
creasing their profits at once. 


Write at once so 
priceless practices 


‘I will send 
you without cos 
secrets ofsuccessii 


n guide to chick culture reduced to six definite rules. 
eare’ contact with the country’s most successful poultrymen to compile them. 


buy. Just the best of everyday pratices which are making the dollars for 
those who are most successful worked into a simplified system that anyone 
can follow. No matter what your experience has been. . . these rules 
will help you to greatly increase your poultry profits. 
SEND NO MONEY—Just write for my NEW POULTRY 
BOOK—it’s FREE—contains the SIX PRICELESS RULES. 
‘ou will thoroughly understand these 
efore making plans for next year. Just 
say, “Send me your NEW POULTRY BOOK” 
it will come promptly. Get your letter 
or postal card into the mail today. 
WAYN INN 


Box 162 


egg at four months.’”’ He knows the value 
of developing natural resistance to dis- 
ease. 
When pullets are forced into lay be- 
fore they are fully grown, of good weight 
for the breed, and in fairly fat condition, 
they will lay at the expense of body de- 
velopment, will more easily get diseased, 
lay more small eggs, and likely never 
grow into long distance laying machines. 
So, the first step in keeping free of this 
trio of poultry troubles, is to raise the 
pullets out well. This can be done by 
heavy grain feeding and not changing to 
laying mash until the pullets have attained 
their standard weight. 

Where Worms: Come In 
HIS is not an article on intestinal 
worms and it is sufficient to say that 
pullets can positively not develop proper- 
ly if their intestines are full of worms. 
The most common predisposing cause, by 
the way, of all chicken troubles is, the 
health stealing effects of round and tape- 
worms. Keep the flock free of them with 
proper prevention methods and when 
trouble appears, cut open a few of the 
worst affected fowls and make sure about 
this matter before proceeding further. 
The county agent will help you with this 
trouble. 
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on my own poultry farm. | know from my own 
follow these rules faithfully can hardly help in- 
Nothing complicated or difficult. Nothing to 




























Prevent Colds 


HICKENS catch cold from the same 
causes that human beings catch cold. 
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KENTUCKY 
0 FREE CHICKS 


purebred, accredited stock, under supervision D. 
Department of State University. 


CATALOG FREE 






fered and 





With every 100 chicks ordered before March lst. 
Delivery any time you wish. 


Get those free chicks. 
Our catalog describes in detail breeds of- 
gives instructions on raising 
icks. It’s free, Also 3 and 6-weeks old chicks, Write today. 
INTUCKY HATCHERY, 352 W. 4th St., LEXINGTON, KY. 


HATCHERY/, 







High quality, 


D. Slade, formerly of the CYOIICKAS 





KS 
One dollar down books 
order. Pay postman the rest 
after are secei 




















and profitable kinds. 


Our greatest earl 
be had by every NOR ( or. 
sene. Our wonderful new catalogue tells the story with full description of 


our blood-tested, accredited and 
a is the time to start your poultry year, Weare ready, are you? Write today. 


order offer, a Genuine Buckeye Built Brooder may 
AN customer.: 500 and 1,000 chick sizes, coal or kero- 


uaranteed chicks. The ten most popular 


Poultry is the safest and best farm crop today. Now 





KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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Keep Chickens Well 


Tf You Would Keep Them Laying Well 


By: E. N. HOLMGREEN 


Dampness in the poultry house from any 
cause, poor ventilation, drafty houses, and 
overcrowding are most frequent causes. It 
is easily understood how healthy, vigorous 
birds may withstand a_ considerable 
amount of: such abuse. 


There is no specific remedy. Ordinari- 
ly there is none needed. The first step 
is to repair the roof of the leaky house, 
nail strips over the cracks, or do 
whatever is needed to make the house 
warm and dry. In overcrowded houses, a 
good culling will relieve the condition. 
Sometimes the addition of roosts will help 
where the house is large enough for the 
number kept. Give them plenty of sun- 
light and fresh air but see that the house 
is not drafty at night. 


The next step is a good, thorough 
clean-up and disinfecting of houses, 
roosts, nests, and water and feed vessels. 
Give the chickens the same treatment our 
mothers used to accord us, only substitute 
Epsom salts for castor oil. One pound 
salts per 100 fowls, fed in wet mash, will 
often turn the trick. Follow with any 
feeding method that will tempt the appe- 
tite—a light feeding of grain in the 
morning, a warm wet mash at noon, and 
all the grain they will clean up at night. 
Put out only a day’s supply of dry mash 
at a time so it will be fresh and enticing. 
Disinfect the drinking water with one of 
the sodium hypochlorite solutions and 
keep the vessels clean. 


Roup 


OLDS frequently develop into roup, 

one of the reasons being that chickens 
have not as yet formed the habit of blow- 
ing their noses. Often the flock owner 
suddenly discovers several birds’ eyes 
swollen and closed and recognizes roup, 
when as a matter of fact, colds were 
present for sometime and went unnoticed. 


‘The nostrils become clogged, as does 
the passage between the cavity under the 
eye and the mouth. The fowl cannot un- 
stop them and the mucus accumulates in 
the sinus cavity, growing larger and 
worse until the eye is often destroyed. 
Such fowls should be removed from the 
flock and treated individually if their 
value justifies. The nostrils should be 
unstopped and if the mucus has not hard- 
ened it can be pressed out. A feather 
from the back of the bird can be used to 
unstop the passage between the eye and 
mouth by inserting in the front of the 
cleft in the upper mouth and running 
diagonally toward the eye. With a bit of 
practice this can easily be done with no 
hurt or harm to the fowl. 


After the passages have been cleaned, 
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the fowl’s head should be immersed in a 
disinfecting solution such as sodium 
hypochlorite, massaging the nostril, the 
cavity under the eye, and the roof of the 
mouth. Give a good treatment and have 
little fear of the fowl drowning. 


An excellent instrument for thoroughly 
cleaning and disinfecting the head pas- 
sages is the “roup gun” made by Moun- 
tain Grove Experiment Station of Moun- 
tain Grove, Mo. This gun is a rubber 
bulb with metal end that fits tHt mouth. 
When filled with disinfectant, held to the 
roof of the mouth, and pressed gently, it 
forces the solution out to the eyes and 
nostril. Vick’s salve in the nostril and 
cleft of mouth has been reported as giv- 
ing good results, while 10 per cent argy- 
rol may be dropped in eyes and nostrils. 


One spot that is often overlooked in 
treating the chicken for roup is just un- 





A TYPE OF BRICK BROODER USED 
BY MANY ALABAMA FARMERS 


der the wing where the beak is kept at 
night. Examination of a roupy fowl will 
disclose some mucus matted feathers, 
which should be disinfected or in bad 
cases plucked out. This prevents the 
fowl reinfecting itself from this source 
the night after you have so carefully 
treated it. Inoculation of the flock with 
mixed bacteria helps to increase resistance 
to roup. 

The rest of the flock should be handled 
exactly as indicated for colds, being care- 
ful to cover all the points. 





Alabama Egg-laying Con- 
test Gets Under Way 


By P. 0. DAVIS 


URING the month of November the 

average hen of the thousand in the 
seventh egg-laying contest at Auburn, 
Alabama, consumed 6.14 pounds of feed, 
the total cost of which, at retail prices, 
was 15.33 cents, as reported by Prof. G. 
A. Trollope, supervisor, and C. T. Bailey, 
manager, of the contest. It cost during 
the month 24 cents to produce a dozen 
eggs. 

The quantity of feed consumed during 
the month was, in pounds, as follows: 
Scratch grain, 3.19; mash, 1.29; wet 
mash, .75; milk, .37; oats, .49; oyster 
shell, .05. an 

During the month many of the chick- 
ens had chicken pox but the epidemic had 
almost disappeared before the end of the 
month. Percentage production by breeds 
during the month was as follows :— 


Hens Per cent 


White Leghorns ........cecce00- 750 35.2 
Australorps ....... eccescrccccese 10 35 

Rhode Island Reds ....... occanee:, On 29.5 
Barred Plymouth Rocks ....... 90 26.5 
White Minorcas .........ce000.. 2 23.2 
White Rocks .....0...se00- eh cag ae 19.5 
Buff Wyandottes ..........+-c0. 10 19.3 
Black Minorcas .....ceesseee0es 30 6.5 


The contest began on October 1, and 
at the end of November a pen of White 
Leghorns, owned by Mrs. A. 'B. Menefee, 
of Gallion, Ala. was leading. Mrs. 
Menefee’s 10 hens had produced 465 eggs 
for 392.70 points, a 2-ounce egg being 
equivalent to one point. Second place was 
held by Mount Hope Farm White Leg- 
horns, Williamston, Mass., with 444 eggs 
for 382.40 points. 


The leading individual at the end of 
November was a White Leghorn owned 
by Mount Hope Farm with a credit of 
58 eggs, 53.70 points. Next was a Barred 
Plymouth Rock, owned by Mrs. G. V. 
Cate, Brunswick, Ga., with 49 eggs and 
48.75 points. 


At the end of November the leading 
pens by breeds were: White Leghorns, 
Mrs. A. B. Menefee, Gallion, Ala., 
392.70; Rhode Island Reds, A. W. Bailey, 
Newbern, Ala., 284.70; Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, Pratt Experiment Farm, Morton, 
Pa., 278.45; White Minorcas, Eden C. 
Booth, Pleasant Hill, Mo., 168.70; Aus- 
tralorps, Dr. W. H. Hutchings, Union 
Springs, Ala., 153.40; Anconas, A. P. 1. 
Poultry Department, Auburn, Ala., 
124.55; White Rocks, E. H. Ruckef, 
Ottumwa, Ia. 112.65; Biack Minorcas, 
Kildare Farm, Huntsville, Ala. 98.15; 
Buff Wyandottes, Far-a-Way Farm, 
Royersford, Pa., 57.50. 





The Brick Brooder 


By P. O. DAVIS 


OULTRYMEN in Alabama are now [| 


using extensively a brick brooder 
which is inexpensive to build and simple 
to operate. It affords little or no danger 
from fire, provided roof and floor of 
brooder are insulated. It heats the entire 
house, it does not give off fumes, it helps 
ventilate the house, there is nothing to 
rust or break, sufficient space is provided 
to prevent crowding of chicks, and the 
bricks hold heat when fire gets low, 
thereby avoiding sudden changes in tem- 
perature. Ten thousand of these are now 
in use in Alabama alone, and many are 
being used in other states. 


The cost of one of these brooders 
varies from $2 to $5. To build one, 150 
common bricks, new or used, and the 
following other materials are required: 
5 pounds lime, % sack cement, 4 yard 
sand, 5 heavy iron rods, 3 or 4 joints of 
6-inch stovepipe, 1 stovepipe damper, 1 
piece of tin or metal 12x 16 inches for 
door, and 1 roof flange. 


The outside dimensions are: Length, 
6 standard bricks; width, 4 standard 
bricks; height, the depth of 7 bricks. 
The dimensions of the firebox 4Gfe: 
Width, 1 standard brick; height that of 
6 standard bricks; depth, almost the 
length of the brooder. 


Green hardwood is preferred for fuel 
because it holds fire longer. Large pieces 
are better because they burn slowly and 
last longer. Two cords of wood will 
run one through the coldest season. 


If coal or coke is used grates should 
be inserted on top of the first layer of 
brick. 





Kill Honeysuckle With 
Hogs 
By LEWIS DOOLITTLE 
Washington County, Georgia 

NOTICE in the December 1 issue a 

farmer asked how to kill honeysuckle. 
I had a place last year that was a perfect 
wilderness of honeysuckle. I fenced this 
place for hog pasture and in one spring 
and summer the hogs completely destroy- 
ed it. I had another small place fenced 
for a poultry yard, part of which was 
covered with honeysuckle. One hog 
rooted and killed it out last summer. 


If our inquiring friend has his place 
fenced, a drove of hogs will rid him of 
honeysuckle in a year. The salt you 
mention will kill his land. 








XTRA YIELDS and 
QUALITY from 
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HIS fine tobacco grown by 
Mr. Alvah Gaskinsat Nash- 
ville, Ga., was fertilized with 
1,200 pounds of 8-3-8 per acre. 
In 1930 more than 3,500 acres of 
tobaccointhatsection produced 
extra yields and quality with 
the aid of 8-3-8 fertilizer. 
Mr. Gaskins used 8-4-8 on his 
plant beds at two pounds per 
square yard. One bed of 400 


square yards set 26 acres. 

It will pay you to give your 
tobaccoanextrachancebyusing 
a high-potash fertilizer at plant- 
ing. Extra potash can also be 
used as top-dressing. IT PAYS! 





Notify us if youcannot get potash. 





N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY ., Inc. 
of Amsterdam, Holland 


740 Hurt Building - Atlanta, Georgia 


Extra POTASH PAYS Extra Cash 





DRUM/M S SOVEREION STRAIN 


SHIPPED C ; 0 
ma ¢ 


We have MORE successful customers in 
the South than any other exclusive breed- 
YHAT WE 


ing concern! RE KR; Almost a 
QUARTER CENTURY successful poultry experience and 
$70,000 poultry breeding plant! All chicks we sell pro- 
duced from our own flocks on South’s LARGEST Poultry 
Breeding Farm (320 Acres). We breed ONLY from 
world’s heaviest laying strains. pedigree records to 320 
eggs per year. Fowls bloodtested! Tancred and English 

Leghorns, Parks’ Barred Rocks, Fishel White Rocks, 
Byers’ Buff Orpingtons, Rucker Reds, Fishel R. 
C. White Wyandottes. You get Finest Laying 
Blood at our moderate prices. First practical 
book written for. Southern poultry keepers Free! 


EGG FARMS. 
Box 102, HATTIESBURG, MISS. 











from cockerels. Blood 
Tested. P00 ve delivery, prepaid. 
PRICES PER 100 CHICKS 














Catalog Free : tility Bred Quality Mester Bred 
Stra he Strain Strain 
I $10. $13.00 $17.00 
Anconas .......e.. 14.00 17.00 
Barred Rocke......... 11.0 14.00 19.00 
Reds, Wh. Rocks..... 12 90 16.00 19.00 
Wh. as. LWrand. 12-0 16.00 19.00 
"Per 100: Assor' 38.00; Heavy Assorted $10.00. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box 2. A. BRENMAM, TEX, 








cH HICKS *tneo” 





At Cost oo ne ae cpa eae ics 
WE SHIP C.0 _" PE BS ees 
Le mg naa a 
ih 
Ast'd $3; Hivy. E saa 
missouri POULTRY FARMS. Den Box 110, Fed ate Me. 





BRED-7O 


EGGS AND CHICKS “iow oS ote eueee 
and test Laying Strain of 


America’s oldest Grea 

Barred my 313-323 and 325 eggs 
yr.—148 eggs in 148 days—Laying at 113 

Taye, Customers profits $8.09 per hen. 

bie ag: in 40 Contests. ss 

J. W. PARKS & SONS, Box P. Altoona, Pa. 












Read MILLER’S Daring Offer! 


BROODERS GIVEN AWAY WITH 
BABY CHICKS, which are sola ON 


EASY PAYMENTS..- = best guarantee that | 
chicks are pure bred, health: vigerous and come » 
100% _ a ory offer in Ma ler’s 1931 ‘Wonde 


pages SURPRISE OFF 
in by. Chicks. npineubatorn Hi 
or 


Nome Your than cost. W tlt, hy =i 


































+ eg 
their ing botees than eggsa year, 
Split 100% live anywhere. 











SMITH CHICKERIES, MEXICO, mo. 


. ae irk neta BROODERS 
\e/) eredited-Lowest Prices 100% Live Delivery-All 
4 charwes prepaid. C.0.D. if you wish. Stem ‘a 
Ba hs iiinetratel Felis Fane 
TCHERIES,Bex &. Lancaster, Miesourt 





















a) iesteae mache pape over ree oP. 18 breeds. 
to get your chick Free. 


i 





SK FARMS, Bex 314. winoson. 


EVERLAY cecnorns 
as pa vacant eden 


















PULLETS- 





















LOOK 29.°55E2: 
‘anil 


NABOB’S FAMOUS LAYERS 
RE Y < T 








White Chicks 2'1,,2/'eo', ez: 
where. Guaranteed to live and outlay others. Egg-bred 30 
years—laying contest records to 334 Thousands of 


satisfied we RL ag hens, 
» | Besgale Write for free catalog and price 
Ree 8. B rennis. 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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This is our GHORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida. 
editions as per list below. 


It will pay many advertisers to use other 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 





























Edition— Cireulation— | States Regular Classified— aa icy A hassel the 
Georgia-Alabama..... 225. Ga., Ala., and Florida. . 13c a word $13.00 per inck 
State plainly Carolinag-Virginias. .. 250,000 N. C., 8. C., Va., West Va 15¢ a word $14. pond inch 
what editiens you —— Valley.... es = tian 2 ‘enn. = a prema Hyd per inch q 
entu ~Tennessee. . 'e J.» ddile ai Tenn. . a wi . per inch . 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER vieesteteete ie ce ifs.000 | ‘Texas and 80, Okla... eee. 10c 8 word $10.00 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
Mail your ad with remittance 15 days ALL FIVE BDITIONS 1,000,000 Whole Perry rTriyy cr) 55¢ a word $50.00 per inch Your ed set in 1 type te die- 
in advance of publication date. Additional timetive and attractive, Note rates per 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. inch tn table. 












Farms for Sale or Rent 


Own a farm in Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington or Oregon. Crop MT rsds - as or easy terms. 
Free literature; mention state, ‘A 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


Florida 


You Really Live in Orange County, Florida.—Crops 
growing every month in year—oranges, grapefruit, truck, 
bulbs; poultry, dairying. Small acreage pays big re- 
turns; land prices reasonable: pure water: excellent 
Toa ra unexcelled schools, numerous towns, Pictorial 

free. Orange County Chamber of Commerce, 
82 Main Street, Orlando, Fila. 








Byerly, 18 


CablicissCatingide--Ontiis 


C.o.d, Cupbens plants, 90c thousarid. 8S. C. 
Kinderlou, Ga. 


Mosley, 





Cabbage. plants, leading varieties: 500, 75c; 1,000, 
$1.25; 5,000, $5; postpaid. Millions ready. Satisfac- 
BAT or ad refunded. Allen-Griffith Plant Co., 
Calvary, a. 


Frostproof Cabbage, Onion, Collard plants. All va- 
rieties, pomeaia: 300, 75c; 5 1; 100, .75, Ex- 
pressed: 1,000, $1; 5.000, $4.56, Oakdale Farm, Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. 


Cabbage plants, all varieties; Bermuda Onion, yel- 
low and whité: 500, 75c; 1, ‘$1: 5,000, $3.75. Fine 
plants and quick shipment guaranteed. Mitchell Plant 
Co., Thomasville, Ga. 














Georgia Millions Frostproof Plants.—Cabbage, large open field 

grown, true to name: 75c, 0. Bermuda Onion, $1. 

106 acres of well watered land, near Toccoa, Ga. Quick shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. Quitman 
Mra. A. N. Nowell. Crawford, Ga. Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 

One of the best four horse farms in South Georgia Frostproof Cabbage plants, all varieties; Georgia Col- 


‘tobacco district for sale by owner. Other business 
compels me to sell. If interested, write Owner, P, O. 
Box 300, Doerun, Ga. 


lane plants ; Bermuda Onions now ready. Prepaid mall: 


* 
collect. 


Cabbage—Collards—Onions 


Schroer’s frostproof piensa are ready. Cabbage, lead- 

ing varieties, Collards, Onion, 6 and Savoy Cab- 

: 500, 80c; 1,000, $1.35. Col- 

‘$1. Suhr’s Early Snowball Cauliflower, 

prepaid: 100, 60c; 300, $1.50; 500, $2; 1,000, $3.50; 

. Only number one plants being ship- 
ped. Schroer Piant Farms, Valdosta, 


‘Kudzu 


Grow Kudzu for eee and hay and forever have the 
best all round feed at can be had, Address Rock 
Glen Farm, 1708 Peachtree Road. N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Strawberries 


Certifled Missionary oo Klondyke Strawberry plants: 
1,000, $2.50; prepaid. . B. Oliver, Castleberry, Ala. 
Strawberry Plants. ee for heavy fruiting. Klon- 
dyke, Missionary, Excelsior, Thompson: $3.50, 1,000; 
Mastodon: $2, 100; prepaid. M. Wood, Jud- 

sonia, Ark. 














im $2. Expressed f.0o.b., 
Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 





Texas 


Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 
from $11 to $21 per acre. 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil: corn and feed crops 
dependable and make good profit. These lands — 

Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, 
schools, roads and fine climate, For illustrated folder 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bidg., 


Lubbock, Texas, 
Plants 








Superior quality frostproof Cabbage, Onion. Collard 
plants; all varieties. Moss packed; postpaid: 200, 5 
500, $1; 1,000, $2. Collect. $1 thousand. Vickers 
Plant Farms, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 


Cabage plants, Charleston, Jersey, Flat ete sm Copen- 

aid: 500, 80c; 1 . $1.40. Collect: 75, 

1,000. Prompt ship- 
Maikeaie. Ga. 





ment. Gims Potato Plant Co.. 


Klondyke, Missionary, Aroma; true to name. Field 
grown. moss packed; satisfaction guaranteed. Postpaid: 


100, $1; 1,000, Special price for large quantities. 
Fruit trees also. Chattanooga Nurseries, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 





Strawberry Plants—Grown on new land; healthy, strong 
and vigorous. Varieties: Premier, Big Joe, Gandy, Mis- 
sionary, Mastodon Everbearing. General line of trees, 
vines and plants. Catalog free. Bountiful Ridge Nur- 
series, Princess Anne, Md. 





Order c.o.d. Reliable frostproof Cabbage, Onions, 
Beets snd. “Collard plants: $1 per 1,000; 3,000 and up, 
75c per 1,000, nts and prompt shioment guar- 
anteed. Reliable Plant Farms, Valdosta, 


Pay Postman on Arrival.—All geo fre 
Cabbage, Collard, Onion plants, 100, 500, 65c; 
1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. Prompt silomians “oond plants. 
Mississi Plant Company, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 











NOTICE:—IN THW PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
harges unless the advertYser quotes a “‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 








Berry Plants 


New Blakemore Strawberry.—The wonder berry of 
them all, highly recommended by the Department of 
Co a ture, We have pure stock. 25, 85c; 50. $1.10; 

00, Ag Mastodon gereneetens: the greatest everbearer 
out; 25 $1; 50. $1.7 $8. Great Youngberry; this 
berry is a cross of ee4 Dewberry and Log: anberry TTY; 
has flavor of Red Raspberry; wonderful fruit, makes big 
yields; rom $500 per acre; dozen $2.50: 25. $4.50; 50, 


$6.50; $10. Best buy ever. All postpaid. Send 
for tihustrated catalog. J. A. Bauer. Lock Box 168, 
Judsonia, Ark. 





Blueberries 


araanetty Dlants. Address M. L. Black, Hartford, 


Alabam 
Se ST Ae 


C.o.d, Cabbage plants, 90¢ thousand. G. D. Griffith, 
Kinderlou, Ga. 

Cabbage plants: thousand, prepaid. 
Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 

C.0.d, Cabbage airaie 90c thousand. 
Co., Kinderlou. Ga. 








Southeastern 





Kinderlou Plant 








Frostproof Cabbage plants, 75c thousand; 500, 50c. 
True Plant Co., Florala, Ala. 
6.000 Seagal Wax Onion plants, $38. 3,000 tecrnateee 


$2.40. T. C. Warren, Carrizo Springs, Texas 


C.o.d.. frostproof Cabbage and Collards: 500. 60c; 
1,000, $1. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 
Notice!—Don't buy plants until you get our special 
aioe oper. Write today. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, 
aia. 


Cabbage and Onion plants: $1, 1,000. 











Prompt ship- 
ment. S. M. Carnes, Florahome (Putnam County), 
Florida. 


Millions Jersey, Charleston hae care and Fiat 
Dutch Cabbage plants. 500. 65c; 000, 95e: 3, 

up at 60c per 1,000. First class semae: full count, 
ee shipments guaranteed. American Plant Co., 





Millions frostproof Cabbage and oe plants; leading 
varieties; immediate shipments. 500, 65c: 1.000. $1. 
Shipped _ c.o.d, large packets of garden seed free 
with each order for one thousand or more. Write Aver- 
itte Farms, Omega, 


Frostproof Cabbage Plante.— Early Jersey, Charleston 
Wakefield, Henderson Succession and Flat Dutch, post- 
pald: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.50. Express collect: 3,000 
to 9.000, 75c; 10,000, $6.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Redland Farms, Redland. Ga. 


~ Send No Money. —Millions frostproof Cabbage plants, 
Extra Early Jersey_and Charleston Wakefields, Succes- 
sion, Flat Dutch, Large, open field, grown, well rooted. 
C.o.d., 75e per thousand; 10,000, $7. Prompt ship- 
ment. Stokes Plant Co., Fiizgerald, Ga. 


k!-——Dollar bill with order, assortment 200 Karly 
Jersey, 200 Charleston Wakefield Cabbage, 100 Bermuda, 
100 Crystal Wax ion. plants; postpaid; shipment date 
wanted. Free for prompt booking, 50c combination 
needle book, for name a: address of five prospective 
customers, Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, G 


40 million frostproof Cabbage, Collard and genuine 
Bermuda Onion plants of leading varieties. 
shipments and arrival in good condition guaranteed. 
Postpaid: 200, 50c; 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50. Expressed: 
$1 per 1,000; 3, 000 Onions $2.70; 6,000 Onions $4.50. 
Get prices large lots. Interstate Plant Co., Lucedale, 
seeeeeet. 


“Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Plants.— 
Open fleld grown, well rooted, strong. 
Cabbage, each bunch fifty mossed, labeled with vari- 
ety name; Karly Jersey Wakefield. Charleston Wake- 
fleld, Early Dutch, Late purse. 
postpaid: 200, 75c; 300, $1; 500. 25: 1, 
2,500. $4.50, Express collect: 2,500. $2.30. nions: 
Prizetaker, Crystal Wax and grcliow = post- 
paid: 75e; 1,000, $1.25; 6,000. $6. press col- 
lect: 6,000, $4.50. Full count, prompt shipment, safe 
arrival, satisfaction guaranteed. Write for. catalogue. 
Union Plant Company, Texarkana, Ark. 























Strawberry Plants!—Crop of plants is very short but 
quality best ever. Improved Klondyke and Missionary, 
prompt shipments: 250, $1.50; 500. $2: 1.000 or over, 
$3.50. State certified and fine. Catalog free. Full 
list Nursery Stock. J. A. Bauer, Lock Box 168, Jud- 
sonia. Ark. 


Certified Strawberry Plants.—Varieties: Missionary, 
Aroma, Klondyke, Thompson, Louis and Premier. 





600, 
Satisfaction "guaranteed. Sinclair Nursery, 
Dayton, Tenn. 


Nursery Stock 


We aell on the credit plan. Best varieties. Apple, 
Peach trees low as 5c; Grapevines 3c; Shrubs 10c; 
Evergreens 25c. Seeds, bulbs, etc. Benton = 
Nursery, Box 509, Rogers, Ark. 

Peach and Apple Trees, 5c and Up.—Yellow and 
Blood Red D eltcious. Grapevines 3c. Plums, enon 
cherries, nuts, berries, pecans, ornamentals. Free ca! 
log.. Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, 


Tennessee. 
Seeds 


Tung trees and seed. Ellen Edwards, Robertsdale, 
Alabama. 














Beans 
For Sale.—All varieties of Soybeans: carlots or less. 
Get our prices before you buy. Hardy Newsom, 
Ins., LaGrange, N. C. 
Wanted.—vVelvet Beans. hulled or pod, car lots or 
less, and all varieties Soybeans. Bennett’s Bonded 
Warehouse, Eastman, Ga. 








Corn 
Improved Hastings Prolific Seed Corn, “‘the better 
kind.’’ Ase gy Gane $2.50 bushel. Glenwood 
Farms, Brooks, 





Cotton 

Rucker.—45% lint. Information. write Chas. L. 
Brown, Hartwell, Ga. 

Half and Half.—High linting, big boll, 
John M. Bligh, Decatur. Ala. 

Pure Rucker big boll cotton seed, $1.25 per bushel. 
B. R. Devore, Alpharetta, Ga 

For prices on my high sieeeubians lint Half and Half 
write M. B. Lee, Seed Grower, Corinth, Miss 

Wane eins Big Boll cotton wend. re~ 
cleaned and graded. $1 bushel. J. M. Simmons; 
Mountville, 8S. C. 





Catalog free, 














Youngberry 


Youngberries.—New, large, delicious, pesedin: guc- 
ceeds all over the South. Proving biggest money 
. Write for full Snformation and 
delivered prices. ge Berry Gardens, Berry Spe- 
cialists, Chino, Call 


Dhieaiae: Stock 


Tung Oil Nut trees (Japanese), year old, thrifty 
stock. Write Brodbeck & Zundel Bros., Point Clear, 
Alabama. 





WILT RESISTANT COTTON SEED 


Rowden 40 — Acala 376 — Early Delfos 
Prices you can afford to pay. 

LOY E. RAST SEED_ Co., Newport, Ark. 

Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed direct from originator; 
100 pounds $3.50. Get it pure. Beware. J. R. Cleve- 
land, Stratton, Miss. 

If you want the earliest big boll cotton, with 1 1-16 
staple, try Wilson’s Better Staple. Lints 43 per cent, 
$1.50 per bushel. D. W. Wilson, Duluth, Ga. 














Frult Trees.—Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher- 
ries, Grapes. Catalogue free, Hysinger Nurseries, 
Cleveland, Tenn. 

Prices choice Pecan and Satsuma treee greatly r 
du ae 2 You can afford to plant, Write Hi Harlan Farms 
N ry. Inc., Lockhart, Ala. 

Cluster Blueberries, 4 plants for $1. Delicious fruit, 
and ornamental shrub. Florala Nurseries, Florala, Als. 

Fruit Trees,—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. 
cord Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord. Ga. 

Big easy money in Papershell Pecan trees. Bass trees 
bear early, make big yields. Planting guide and eate- 
log free. Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss, 

Peach Trees.—Leading varieties, $55 thousand. Ap-~- 
ple, Pear, Cherry, Plum, Pecan, Grape, Fig, Orna~- 
mentals. Right prices. Riverdale Nurseries, Riverdale, 
Georgia. 


Hedge Plants.—Amoor River Privet, oversreen, bushy 
.50 per 100 de- 




















and strong. One year = 50, two year $3.50 
livered. Guaranteed live. Evergreen Nurseries, 
Conway, 8. C. 





For Sale.—We have government inspected Papershell 
Pecan trees, Benles Stuarts, Success and Money Mak- 
ers. In lots of 100 wholesale price. Big Indian Nut 
Nursery, Monticello, Georgia. 











Wanted.—Agents to handle millions of plants. Low 
es and ed payment plan. Interstate Plant Co., 
ucedale, Miss. 


Early Jersey, Dutch. Wakefield frostproof Cabbage 








lants, postpaid: 500, 70c; 1,000, $1.10. John B. 
itzgerald, Ga. sai — 
Frostproof Cabbage plants, postpaid: 100, 25c; 250, 

0c; 500, $1.50, Expressed: 10,000, $7.50. 


Waiter Parks, Darien. Ga, 


C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. Dutex 
shipments, all varieties. 6500. 65c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, 
a. 








$4.50. Farmers Plant Co.. Tifton, G 

Pay the Postman.—Send no money. Frostproof Cab- 
bage and on plants; gaat varieties. 500, 65c; 
1.000, $1, be Plant Co. bany, Ga. 





iced. Cabbage BS Onton. plagts: $1, wis (000, and 
Tee catalogue 8, ants, 
Bulbs. Andrew Clark, Thomasville, Ga. isl pat 


GO. 2D. 
RELIABLE GEORGIA GROWN FROSTPROOF 


CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS 


Will stand frosts and freezes. Jersey Wake- 
field, Charleston ba sar 9 Flat Dutch. 
Bermuda Onions. 500, 65c; $1 per 1,000. 
y take a chance? pay the mailman. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Cutsiones free. 
‘PIEDMONT PLANT CO., AIBANY, GA. 


_Ten million Gebbose pints. 500 postpaid, 75c: ex- 











tra large size: 7. Se Expressed: 1,000, $1; 
10,000, $7.50. ne Parks, Siscate N. C. 
PI ge Send Money.—Frostproof Cabbage and 
piants Good feate mailed promptly. 500, 65¢: 
ri. cm Georgia ms Co., Albany, Ga. 





eg frostproof Cabbage and On- 
fon varieties mailed promptly. 500. 65¢; 
fon pint. am 900), _ $4.50, Standard Plant Co., Tifton, 
Georgia. 

Millions Froth 
Bermuda Onions, 
Satisfaction 
Georgia. 





Plants. —Cabbage, $1 thousand; 
bs Coll ards, i te shipment. 
t it to Co., Quitman, 








C.o.d, frostproof Cabbane and Onion p! All va- 


jlants. 
rieties shi tisfacti 
Ee a ok ee” Be Rates 
Tifton, Ga. 


$4.48 P. D. Fulwood, 
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1931 Poultry Special, Feb. 1 Issue 


This issue in the interest of the poultry industry will be published at a time when the 
readers of PROGRESSIVE FARMER and Southern 

ing Stock, Baby Chicks and Poultry Supplies. For best results we suggest tha 
run your advertisement in the issues of February 1 and 15, March 1 and 15. 


HERE IS MY CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


Ruralist are ready to buy Breed- 





ot Write Lee Wilson & .Co., 


CROOK BROS. 


PURE HALF AND HALF 
and D. P. L. No. 4 Planting Seed 


Write for catalog and new low prices. 
CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 





Lowest price ever offered on quality cotton seed. 
Wannamaker and Piedmont Cleveland. Improved Ruck- 
er, Half-Half. Saved especially for planting. $3 hun- 
dred pounds; $55 ton. Glenwood Farms, Brooks, Ga. 


Write quick for Marett’s 12th cotton seed catalog. 
Originators of new and extra early strains. 15-16 and 
1 1-16 inch varieties. Also Dixie Triumph Wilt-Re- 
sistant. Special prices, Marett Farm & Seed Co., 
Westminster, 8. C. 








SUMMEROUR’S 
HALE AND HAL? 
COTTON SEED 


Get the best from the original breeders. 
For part fall payment offer along with low- 
est prices ever made, write us. 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
Dept. 18, Norcross, Ga. 





Wilson Type Big Boll.—South’s outstanding variety, 

lowest price for highest yielding p cotton seed. 

A-1 money maker at these prices: $4 per 100 pound 

sack; $70 per ton f.o.b. Wilson, Ark.. or Atlanta, Ga. 
Wilson, Ark. 


Wannamaker’s Dixie-Triumph Wilt Resistant cotton 

Prolific, large bolls, staple ie a} to 1 inch. 

Don’t be penali gro’ cotton of inferior stapte. 

Write for deseriptive catalogue and oan prices on 

recund. anne Cleveland Seed Farms, St. Mat- 
ews, 8S. 











Lespedeza 
Korean, Kobe and Tennessee 76. 
Covington. Fenn. 


W. P. Dearing, 























Mail your advertisement right away. 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION ads must 
reach our Birmingham, Ala., office by January 19. 








sae ae aa 








di seed; best by A onan Hender- 
gon County Tome Bureau, Lexington, Tenn, 


New crop, pan caught, triple cleaned, quality Les- 
Dedeza seed; all kinds, Stanly County Mutual Ex- 
change, Albemarle, N. C. 


Pan caught Lespedeza; Com Tennessee 76 and 

our prices now: chee will be higher next 
op short, and will all be sold before planting 
time. Stanly Hardware Co., Albemarle, N. C. 


Watermelon 


STONE MOUNTAIN and 
TOM WATSON MELON SEED 


Hand saved from selected melons, 
75c pound. 

CAYANA No. 10 SEED CANE, 5 foot av- 
erage, $10 per 1,000, 


THOMSON SEED FARMS, LLOYD, FLA. 
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Classified Ads 


Miscellaneous Seeds 


Cowpeas. Soybeans and Lespedeza. Wax Gro. Co., 


Amory. Miss 











Lespedeza, Dallis, Carpet grasses, etc. Free book- 
let. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 
Bennett’s 


Seed Rye, Fulghum Oats, Corn: car lots. 
Bonded Warehouse, Eastman, Ga. 


Cowpeas and Soybeans. All varieties. Write us for 
prices. Hickory Seed Company, Hickory, N. C. 


Hardy Alfalfa seed, 90% pure, $7.90; Sweet Clover, 
95% pure, $3.90. Both 60 pound bushel. Return seed 
if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


Red Clover, $11; Alsike, $11; Alfalfa, $8; White 
Sweet Clover, $4; Timothy, $4; mixed Alsike and Tim- 
othy, $5. All per bushel. Bags free. Samples and 
catalog upon request. Standard Seed Company, 9 East 
Fifth St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Clover. $13;80 per bushel; home grown; double re- 
cleaned; guaranteed to comply state seed law. Sweet 
Clover, scarified, $4.50; unhulled, $2.10. New Timothy, 
$3.60; hardy half Grimm Alfalfa, $10.50; state certi- 
fied Grimm, $16.80. All guaranteed and sacked. Other 
farm seeds at low prices. Write for samples and cir- 
cular matter. Frank Sinn, Box 444, Clarinda, Iowa. 


Alfalfa prey —Hardy type, common variety, per 
bushel: $6.50, ¥. . $10.20, $12: Grimm variety Al- 
falfa seed: $14, $21. Unhulled White Sweet Clover 
seed, $1.90; hulled or oer aay $3.90, $4.50, $5.40. 
Medium Red Clover, $11.40. Alsike Clover, $10.80. 
Bags free. Write today for samples, 40 page catalogue. 
Lowest prices. All kinds Farm and Garden Seeds. 
Kansas Seed Co., Salina. Kansas. 























Poultry and Eggs 


Custom hatching, $2.50 per hundred eggs or on shares. 
Cat Mountain Poultry Farm, between Thomas and Re- 
public, Rt. 9, Box 226, Birmingham, Ala. 


Baby Chicks 

For best results get your chicks from Muscle Shoals 
Hatchery, tchery, Florence, a. a 

“‘Hi-Quality’’ Cpicks. —Prices low. White Leghorns 
and Reds. Garnef’s Hatchery, Phil Campbell, Ala. 

Baby Chicks.—Booking orders for December and 
January delivery. Washington Wilkes Hatchery, Wash- 
ington, Ga. 














BABY CHICKS 
State Accredited, Blood Tested. The kind that Live 
and Grow, Lay and Pay, R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks, 
Buff Orpingtons, Wh. Wyandottes, Wh. and Brown 
Leghorns. Write for prices. FLORENCE HATCH- 
ERY, Florence, Ala. (State Accredited No. 24.) 


Chicks.—Strong and vigorous. Assorted, al] breeds, 
8. Seconds, no cripples, $6 per 100. Atz’s Hatcheries, 
Milltown, Ind. 

Reds, Rocks, Leghorns. Day old and started. Prices 
and quality right. Hamilton’s Electric Hatchery, 
Grove Hill. Ala. 











BABY CHICKS 
Just what you’ve been wanting. Fine stock, 
careful work. Each breeder state blood 
tested. Six popular varieties. Write 
BUNCH HATCHERY, Statesville, N. Cc. 


Save “Save Money on 1931 Chicks.—Lowest prices on qual- 
ity chicks for layers and broilers. Free catalog. The 
Manbeck Hatchery, Deepwater. Mo. 

Quality Barred Rock Chicks.—Strong. healthy chicks 
from high producing flocks; $14 per 100, postpaid. 
Pineview Farm, Hanceville, Ala 

Pineview quality chicks from heavy laying White 
Leghorns and Barred Rocks. Discount on early book- 
ings. Gardner Bros., Auburn, Ala. 

Write for early order discount and reduced prices on 
“Quality First’’ baby chicks. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
McKenzie Poultry Association, McKenzie. Ala. 

RAMSEY’S ATMORE HATCHERY, At- 

more, Ala., Alabama State Certified Chicks, 

produced under the most stringent state 
requirements in the South. The best chicks 
you can buy anywhere, and at prices you 

can afford to pay and make money. S, C. 

Reds, B. Rocks, W. Wyandottes: 100, $13; 

500, $62. 50. Tancred Leghorns from 250 egg 

males: 100, $12; 500, $57.%. Jersey Black 

Giants: 100, $15. These chicks will beat 10c 

cotton. Try them this year. 














Better Baby Chicks.—Accredited. certified, blood 
tested, super-selected profit payers. Fair prices. Write 
today. Muscle Shoals Hatchery. Florence, Ala. 








Baby Chicks 


Here’s a Bargain.—Blood Ly chicks; big, strong, 
livable. Electric hatched. Per 10 
Leghorns and heavy | mixed, $10; White or sarved 
ocks, Reds, $11; lite or Silver Lace: Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons, $12. $1 per 100 deposit anoks order. 
00% alive, prepaid. Rush your order. Catalog free. 
Steele’s Hatchery, Box 100, Wellsville, Mo. . 


PL EL S-duality’G H- Le KS 
All leading breeds. R. I. Reds, Barred and 
White Rocks, White Wyandottes, Buff Or- 
pingtons, White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 
horns. All chicks hatched in modern Smith 
Electric Incubator. 

“Quality and Service’ is our motto. We 
guarantee 100% live delivery. Will ship 
a D. on deposit of $1 with order. Heavy 
breeds: $14, 100; Leghorns: $11, 100. Write 
for prices on larger quantity. Also state 
if interested in chicks from Superior Mat- 
ings at slightly higher prices. 

J. C. HULL HATCHERIES 
emphis, Tenn. 








17 Popular Varieties.—-H:.tched and blood tested five 
consecutive years to eradicate disease. In our 20 years 


of breeding never was our parent stock so beautiful and 
healthy. Rose and Single Comb Reds are red to the 
skin. Barred Rocks of supreme vigor. White and 


Buff Rocks of equal quality. White Wyandottes, Light 
Brahmas, Jersey Black Giants, Blue Andalusians that 
are fine. rge type Black, White and Buff Minorcas. 
Large English White Leghorns with the large floppy 
comb. Buff Leghorns with their rich golden color are 
a delight to the eye. Sheppard’s famous Anconas. 
Beautiful Rose Comb Dark Brown Leghorns Write 
please for free catalogue. It is beautifully illustrated 
and prices are in reach of all. Hundreds hatching daily 
and careful service rendered to all. Atz’s Blue Mound 
Hatchery. Milltown, Ind. 


Austra-Whites 


Austra-White —Pullets.—Day old. 
Matured pullets weigh 6% pounds. 
Write us. 
Oklahoma. 





Photograph free. 
Lay like Leghorns. 
Parkin Poultry Farm, Box 26B, Shawnee, 





Black Spanish 


Black Spanish. Alious Gray. Elkmont, Ala. 





Brahmas 


Light Brahmas that lay. Cockerels $2 50 each; pul- 
lets, eggs. Thos J. Wassum, Marion, Vz 





Games 


Warhorse; two stags $4. David Mayfield, Navasota, 
aXxas 





Jersey White Giants 


Purebred hay Waite Giant chicks and eggs. Priced ° 
Vrite 1 


reasonable. . W. Corlett, Box 146, Lewisburg, 
Tennessee. 





Leghorns 


Brown Leghorns.—Choice breeding stock reasonable, 
from my state winners. J. B. Howser, Booneville, Miss. 


Egg-Bred White Leghorn chicks from trapneste:| hens. 
Records 300 eggs and over. Guaranteed to ilve 30 days. 
Big discounts on early orders. Write Parkin Poultry 
Farm. Box 26A, Shawnee. Okla. 


Densmore White Leghorn Chicks.—Our birds state 
certified, blood tested. Trapnested under R.O.P. official 
records up to 300 eggs. Moderate prices. Live delivy- 
ery. potas free. Densmore Poultry Farm, Box 267G, 

noke 














Plymouth Rocks 


Parks strain cockerels, $2.50. Permit 30C74. Fox 


Brothers, Sevierville. Tenn. 





Parks strain Barred Rock cockerels: Cream grade; 
Permit 195C-3 Evans Kelly, Scottsboro. Ala. 





Rhode Island Reds 


Golden Panfowee Reds Make Money.—Guaranteed to 
live. Making high records in Egg Laying Contests. 
Write for lowest prices ever made, Parkin Poultry 
Farm, Box 26R, Shawnee, Okla. 





Turkeys 


ronee. beauties. Prices reduced. Sunnyside, Jones- 


vill 
Choice Bronze turkeys. Reasonable. Lamberts, Dar- 
lington, Ala 








Golden Sunflower Chicks Make Money.—Guaranteed 
to live 30 days. Backed by years of egg breeding and 
trapnesting. 19 varieties. Lowest prices ever made. 
Parkin Poultry Farm, Box 26, Shawnee, Okla. 





—THINK THIS OVER— 


Every chick you buy from us will be sired 
by sons of Tancred’s best blood. One cus- 
tomeg reports a profit of better than $3.00 
a pullet. Early orders booked for $13 a 100. 


BRANCH & BRANCH, CULLMAN, ALA. 
North Alabama’s largest Single Comb 
White Leghorn Breeders 





Free brooders with Mathis guaranteed to live chicks. 
Write for our sensational offer. Leading varieties. 
$7.95 per hundred up. 100% live delivery. Catalog 
free. Mathis Farms. Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


Big husky chicks. Guaranteed to live. Only 7¢ up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Low prices. Superior certified. State 
accredited. 200-300 egg strains. Write for free cata- 
logue. Superior Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor. Mo. 


Guaranteed to Live Chicks.—Big boned, husky stock. 
Bred from our National Laying Contest winners. 250- 
342 egg pedigrees, Guarantee protects you against loss 
first 14 days. 12 varieties. 7c up. Free catalog. 
Booth Farms. Box 628. (Tinton, Mo. 

Baby Chicks.—Ohio accredited. Best. purebred stock. 
Leading breeds. Personally inspected and carefully 
supervised. 10 free chicks per 100 if ordered before 
March Ist. If you want best quality ehicks which have 
had more than usual attention, write to me. Paul 
Grose, Sunbeam Hatchery, Box D, Findlay, Ohio. 

DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAIN 
CHICKS C. O. D. 














Get them before you pay. Guaranteed to live. 
Blood tested. All the produce we sell is produced 
from our own flocks on this 320 acre poultry breed- 
ing farm. We have more successful customers in 
the South than any other breeding concern in the 
world. Tancred and English Leghorns; Barred 
Rocks; White Rocks; Reds: Wyandottes; Orping- 
tons. ‘Moderate prices. 100% live arrival. The 
first practical service book written ey for 
the Southern Poultry Keeper free. iG 
FARMS, Box 104, HATTIESBU RG, | MISS. 


Quality Chicks from Blood Tested Flocks.—Every 
breeder used is 100% WU. S. standard B. W. D. ac- 
credited. High production matings. Write today for 
catalog and surprising big profit-sharing discount prices 
on orders placed now for delivery when wanted. Men- 
tion breed. 100% prepaid live «delivery guaranteed. 
Edwards Hatchery. Springfield, Mo. 


Mother Bush’s Baby Chicks.—Prompt shipments fall 
delivery; hatche eh week; we ship our sturd; 

bred quality chic’ t live to over 25,000 
Bush customers; write for special prices; book orders 
early. Rocks, Reds, Orpingtone, Wyandottes, Minor- 
eas, Leghorns, heavy assorted, Prepaid, delivery guar- 
anteed. Bushs’ Poultry Farms, Clinton, Mo. 












Mammoth Bronze turkeys of best breeding. Hillcrest 
Forms, Eidson, Tenn. 


Turkeys!—Troutman’s Bronze peautios; hens and toms 
and up. P. Troutman, Addor 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys.—For aa and plumage, 
write Mrs. A. G. Mitchell, Smiths Grove, Ky 


Big bone Mammoth Bronze hens, ‘$4 and $5: toms. 
$6 and $7. Hilltop Farms, Adamsville. Tenn. 


Narragansett Turkeys.—Healthy, easy raised: «don’t 
ramble: fatten early. Sunny View Farm. Eidson.. Tenn. 


Boubon Reds.—Bauman and Honssinger strains. Win- 
ners at four fairs, Cedar Heights Turkey Farm, Demop- 
olis, Ala. 


State Show champion Bronze turkeys, Buff Rocks, 
Light Brehmas. Catalog. J, C. Clipp & Son, BXSR, 
Campbelisburg. Ind, 


Quality Mammoth Bronze and Narragansett turkeys. 
All money and express both ways refunded if not satis- 
fied. Walnutta Stock Farm, Massillon, Ala. 


Superior Copper-Backs.—Won grand champion at re- 
cent Dallas State Fir. When quality is a considera- 
tion and your demands require larger and better Bronze 
turkeys, prices too cheap to mention. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Zethel Emerson, Bowie. Texas 





























Poultry Supplies 


Brower’s New 1931 Catalog Now Ready.—100 big 
pases; hundreds of- illustrations; filled with poultry 
information; describes world’s biggest line poultry 
equipment, supplies; over 374 necessities. Write for 
ae wey. Brower Manufacturing Co., Dept. P4, Quincy, 

nois. 








Livestock 


Duroc-Jerseys 


Registered Duroc Jersey pigs. 
dosta, Ga. 


Suitsus Dairy, Val- 




















Registered bred Duroc gilts. Good ones. Prepaid. 
S. Bartlett, Cedar Hill, Tenn. 
* Essex 
Registered Essex. W. J. Buargeron. Sardis, Ga. 
Registered O. I. C. pigs. H. H. Gregory, Portland, 
Tennessee. 
Aberdeen-Angus 


For best registered Angus cattle. all ages, both ecx, 
write Hush Sgpford, Mocksville, N. C. : 


0: White or Lrown 


Jerseys 


Quality registered mar bulls; Noble breeding. 
Suitsus Dairy, Valdost Ga 


Registered Jersey od catien, ages one to fifteen 
months, $25 and up. In order to encourage use of 
purebred Jersey bulls by Alabama farmers, these bulls 
are being sold to responsible parties on very reason- 
able terms. Write for detailed list, with prices and 
pedigrees. A, Rankin, Manager: The Jemison 
Farms, Gallion, Ala. 


Two or More Breeds 


Jersey White and Black Giants from prize winning 
stock. Also Narragansett turkeys. Mrs, Marsh Hen- 
shaw, Henshaw, Ky. 











Dogs 

Collie dogs and puppies. Suitsus Dairy, Valdosta, 
Georgia. 

Pointer poppies $10 each. Oscar Proctor, Ethel, 
Mississipp. 


Sart Police Puppies.—Females $10; males $13. 
Shipped c.o.d. Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minn. 


Coon, ’pessum, “skunk, rabbit and foxhounds cheap, 
on trial. Herrick Hound Kennels, Herrick. 


Two Setters, one Pointer. Pair Dayton Cumputing 
orale. Sell or exchange. M. C. Barnett, Fayette, 
Alabama. 




















English Foxhound puppies. Poland Chinas. White 


Leghorns, Rocks, Reds. Emmett J. Smith, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart . 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 1026 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 











Miscellaneous 
Clothing 


Blue Serge Suits, $14.95, Write for sample. Mac- 
Henry Serge Company, 106 West Baltimore F13, Balti- 
more, Md. 





Collections 


Accounts, Notes, Mortgages collected everywhere. No 
charges unless collected. May’s Collection Agency, 
Somerset. Ky. 


Concertine Plays by Roll 
Latest. invention: Concertine plays by rolls. Anyone 


can play at once. Free pamphiet. L. P. Pittle, 
New Bedford, Mass. 





(25 A) 
Record Making Poultrymen 


HIS is the fifth year that the Geor- 
gia National Egg Laying Contest has 
been held at Athens. 

In previous contests there have been 
breeders who have made excellent Fec- 
ords. The college authorities have listed 
the following as worthy of special men- 


tion :— 
EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 


Breeders who have had pens to finish 
among the five highest four years :— 


Pedigree Poultry Farm, Rankins, Tenn. 
SPECIAL MERIT 


Breeders who have had pens to finish 
among the 10 highest 3 years out of 4:— 

F. S. Elliott, Whitehaven, Tenn. 

Marshall Farm, Mobile, Ala. 

MERIT 

Breeders who have had pens to finish 
among the 10 highest two years out of 
four :— 


Dr. A. A. Taylor, Mendon, Mo. 

Paul E. Whittinghill, Boonville, Ind. 
L. C. Beall, Vashon, Wash. 

H. E. Norman, Richland, Ga. 

Chas. A. Shepard, Winterville, Ga. 


Hardeman’s White Leghorn Farm, 


Athens, Ga. 
Kilbourn Poultry Farm, Flint, Mich. 
J. J. Harris, Pelham, Ga. 





Furs 


Let us tan and make up your Furs. We also re- 
model, clean and dye old furs, Fur Tannery, Mineral, 
Virginia. 





Farm Machinery 


Meadows Grist 
Evans Implement 


O. B. Wise Hammer Type Mills. 
Mills, Wood Saws and Saw Mills. 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 








Honey 
New -—_ pure table Honey: six 5 pound cans honey, 
$2.75 10 pound cans, $4.95; 10 gallons, $8.95; six 
5 Lidl y ‘cata comb honey, $3. 50. Gulf Coast Bee Co., 
Houma, La. 
Hosiery 


For Sale.—Ladies’ full fashioned. pure thread silk 
Hose, service weight or chiffon, silk top and curved 
French heel, latest colors, slightly imperfect but suit- 
able to wear on all occ sions, 3 pairs $1.80: postpaid. 
When you receive and inspect your hose if not satis- 
fied, and even delighted with them at this price, return 
the whole order at once and we will promptly refund 
the amount paid us including the return_ postage. 
Economy Hosiery Company, Asheboro, N. C. 


Tobacce 


Tobacco Postpaid. Guerantend best mellow juicy leaf 
chewing: 5 pounds $1.50; 10. $2.75. Best smoking 20¢ 
pound. Mark Hamlin, ” agers, Sharon, Tenn. 


Natural Leaf Tobacco, Guaranteed. Chewing: 5 
pounds $1; 12, $2. Smoking: 10. $1.50. Pipe free. 
Pay when received. Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 


one prepaid, Fyeremtens. Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.40: 10 ane $2.50: smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
saci $18 w. Adams Pool, Sharon, Tenn. 

Tennessce Red Leaf.—Mild and sweet; 10 pounds 


picked chewing, $2.20; 10 pounds mellow  amoking: $1.60. 
You pay postage. Collier Tobacco Pool. Martin, Tenn. 


Want to Buy 


Wanted.—Clean dry sifted Black Walnut kernels. 
Catawba Creamery, Hickory, N .C. 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert age ver ~ 
mechanic and as ms get a good job. The coet 
you is small. groes taken. For free 
write Nashville Aue. School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

















Kodak Finishing 
Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. Wilson Studio, 
Drawer 1311, Birmingham, Ala. 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. 
Drawer 1112. Birmingham, Ala. 


Trial Offer.—Your first roll film developed and six 
glessy prints for lic. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 


Kodak Films,—Special trial offer: your next kodak 
film developed 5c; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Films Developed.—Special trial offer: any size kodak 
film developed 5e; prints 3c each. ‘Trial 6x10 enlarge- 
ment in handsome folder, 40c, Overnight _ service. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 203 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 
Visginia. 





White Co., 














Of Interest to Women 
Quilt Pieces.—Percales, Prints, Plain Materials. Trial 
pasmege 25c, postpaid. Grant’s Supply Store, Warsaw, 
Tilinois. 


Yarn.—Colored wool for rugs, $1.15 pound. Knitting 
Yarn at bargain. Samples free. H. Bartlett (Mfr.), 
Box 20, Harmony, Maine. 


Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment.—Guaranteed. 
Fits any sewing machine. repaid 50¢c or sent c.o.d. 
ai free. LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., D5, Sedalia, 
Missouri. 











Patents 
Patents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Cole- 
mi an, Registered Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, Wash- 
ngton. 
Patenis.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bidg., 
Washington, D. Honorable methods. 








Schools and Colleges 


555 Auctioneer’s Sayings, $1. Enroll now for January 
term American Auction School, Kansas City, Mo 





Let Mr. Ozment heln you qualify at once for a 
steady government job: $125-$250 morth. Write Ozment 
Inst.. 225. St. Louis. Mo. 


Syrep. 
Delicious Georgia Cane Svrun; 35 gallon barrel $15. 
Also buy and sell Cowpeas, Soybeans. Vernon Brabham, 
Moultrie, Ga. 


Situation Wanted 


Situation Wanted.—Have a car. Bank and other ref- 
erences given. Henry Merrill, Altoona, Fla. 





Two experienced farm hands want jobs. References. 
Jesse and Lester Beekman, Rt. 1, Blanchester, Ohio. 


Agents Wanted 


Wanted.—Salesmen to sell Pecan trees. Big Indian 
Nut’ Nursery, Monticello, Georgia. 


Fruit Trees Mh’ Sale. Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25. onco rd. Ga. 


Make, Sell yon dwn Products.—Formula catalog 
free. Clover Laboratories (178D). Park Ridge, Ill. 


Wonder Hot Pad heats itself. Repl ces water bottle, 
electric pads. Free sample offer. Bestever Co.. 5 
Irving Park Station, Chicago. 

Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
ings, and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. 83, St. Louis, Mo. 











Concord 














We start you without a dollar. Soaps, gag 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unneceesary. Car- 
nation Co., 663, St. Louis, Mo. 





You are wented to Resilver Mirrers at home. Prof- 
itable busi-ess plating autonarts, tableware, etc. Write 
Sprinkle. Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 


Avents —New shirt proposition. No capital or ex- 
perience eced, Commission in advance. Samples 
free. Maison Industries. 560 Broadway. New York. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. S:mple package free. Colletie Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, : - 


Age.ts.—No hard times. Earn up to $12 daily wear- 
ing fine Felt Hats 2nd showing frien:ls. Smartest styles. 
Latest shades. $2 to $5 saving. Samples free. Taylor 
Hat and Cap Mfrs., Dept. KC- 55. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
rayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists, All 
brass: throws continuous stream. Established 40 years. 
Particulars free. Rusler Co., Box C-4, Johnstown, Ohio, 


Men, Women, Boys, and Girls.—-Sell new, fast sell- 
ing household article, Liberal commission, big oppor- 
tunity to earn money during spare hours or full time. 
Write now for particulars. T. B. DeLoach, 2108 Sth 
Ave. North, Birmingham, Ala. 






































Pure Cane Syrup. 50c gallon in barrels. Jumbo Pea- 
nuts, 5c pound. W. H. Davis, 312 Montgomery S&t., 
Savannah, Ga. 





Tobacco 
30 Chewing Twist. $1: postpaid. 
Ce.. D140, Paducah, . 


Smoking: 10 pounds $1.20: chewing Ld plugs, 
twists: 40, $1.60. Ernest Choate, Wingo, Ky. 


Tobacco, Postpaid.—Good red leaf, melowed + bulk. 
Chewing. 10 pounds $2.25; smoking $1. Chester 
Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 


Tobacco, postpaid, Guaranteed best red leaf chew- 
ing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. Smoking 20c. Homer 
Prince, Agent. Sharon, Tenn. 


Tobaceo.—I pay postage. Very best mellow leaf 
chewing, 5 pounds $1.50: 10, $2.50. Smoking. 20¢ 
nound, Dick Chandler. Sharon, Tenn. 

Leaf Tobacco.—Chewing. 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50, 
Best smoking. 10, $2. atis:action guaranteed. , Pay 
postman. United Farmers. Bari lwell, 


National Tobacco 























Jerseys 


Fine registered calves from high producing csms. 
Gardner Bros.. Auburn, Ala, 





Tohbreco, Postnrid.—Wide, mild, oom red leaf 
chewing, 10 poun’s $2.50. Extra@fine smoking: 10, 
$1.75. Guaranteed Satisfaction. ‘A. F. Garner, Dres- 
den, Tenn, 












Agents.—Up to $12 daily demonstrating Men’s, Wo- 
men’s. .Children’s finest Hostery. Definite wear war- 
renten or replaced. Amazingly low prices. 100 styles, 
colors, Aus and hosiery aise producers, Write aujck, 
Wilknit Hosiery Co., Dept, €-301, Greenfield. Ohio. 


Biggest Surprise Offer Ever Macdle.—Be sure to ans- 
wer this ad. My line of Soaps Coffee, Tea, Spi 
Toilet Articles, Household Specialties, pays you bigg 
profits. M. G.’ Roth, President. 2710 Douier. St. ae 
Missouri. 


No Dull Times Selling Food!—People must eat. Fed- 
eral distributors make big money; up to $3,000 yeurty 
or more. No capital or experience needed; unsold 
goods may be returned, We f sh free sample case, 
license and free samples for eustomers—sure repeat 
orders. Exclusive territory. Ask now. Federal °° 
Food Co.. G2311 Archer, Chicago. 











I start men in a grocery business a new easy Woy. 
You use my money, Don’t need to put up a penny -of 
your own cash for stock. Expansion program now opens 
un many desirable opportunities also established tree, 
Hustlers make good money from the start, increas* ag 
rapidly. as they learn the business. Not a “chain” 
proposition but your own business. Buy on credit. o~ 
credit if you wish. If honest and need more money 
write at once for application and details to MeConnon 

Comp Room L-901, Memph enu 
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—at lowest cash 
Buy Direct prices on easy 
ayments. You wear while paying. 


atch sent for you to see and ex- 


amine without one penny down. 


Railroad Watches 


Let us send you our beautiful catalog 
showing the Famous Santa Fe Mogul 
Railroad Watch, and the 21-jewel Santa 
Fe Special in both 16 and 12 sizes. 
Buy direct and save % to ¥% your 
money. Also the new 60 hour Bunn 
Special. Catalog sent FREE. 


Diamond Rings 


Write for our New Diamond Ring of 
Romance and Bulova Wrist Watch 
Catalog showing marvelous new de- 
signs. Never have we been able to of- 
fer such beautiful diamond rings and 
artistic dependable watches at such 
low prices. The catalog is sent FREE. 


Ask for our Special Spot Cash Offer. 
Good for 30 days only. 


Santa Fe Watch Co., 


144 Thomas Bldg., 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


To SANTA FE WATCH CoO., 

144 Thomas Bldg., Topeka, Kan. 
Please send me catalog I have ch 
Railroad and dress Pocket Watches. .() 
Ladies’ and men’s Wrist Watches....[) 
Ladies’ and men’s Diamond Rings... .—) 


Lad 
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SHOWING 
TAYLOR HATS 


If you are looking for an 
easy way to earn big money, 
@ my partner. Show my Wool 
Felt and Belgian Felt Hats to 
friends and take their orders. 
Six latest colors, Smartest Spring 
and Summer styles. You save cus- 
tomers $2 to $5 and should easily 
make $12.00 daily for yourself. 


WEAR SAMPLE HAT 
A new startling plan for men with or without experience, 
I supply everything and give you special hat offer. Rush 
your name and address for complete outfit. no 
money. It’s FREE! I'll also send new line Rain-Proof, 
sharing. prices. J. W Tavlor’ Pree, TAYLOR HAT 
ces. J. W. Taylor, Pres.. 
CAP MFRS. Desk K-55, Cincinnati, Ohio. 












GANCASTER COUNTY SEED CO. Station 67 PARADISE, PA 


SEEDS THA 


Send for B 

oat Att paeeiloed 

SEND we - each:— 
Cosmos Double Crested Mixed, 

TQ0 errs aimie, Seti Sees 
e nnias, Scar! 

Radish, Masterpiece Lettuce, Bolgiano Tomato, 
F. W. BOLGIANO and COMPANY, 

660 € St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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an’ when he come down heah while de 
madam was in New York and he an’ 
Miss Helen went away fer dem three 
days, we all was mighty nigh shore dat 
dey had gone off ter git married. Den 
last night after dinner when Mrs. Brent 
come back in heah rarin’ an’ pitchin’ 
*bout whar Miss Helen been, and did she 
go by herse’f .. .” 

“Didn’t Mrs. Brent want them to mar- 
ry?” Jimmy interrupted. 

“Naw, suh, dat she didn’t. No longer’n 
yestiddy mornin’ she was tellin’ Miss 
Helen dat she’d leave Mr. Hugh out er 
her will ef dey got married. I was stand- 
in’ right here in dis pantry an’ heered 
every word she said.” 

“Then she didn’t know?” 

“Naw, suh, not yestiddy mornin’. But 
she must uv got win’ uv it during de day, 
’cause last nite she was ‘termined to 
fin’ out if Mr. Hugh had been heah. 
An’ she would have, too, ef...” Cor- 
nelius stopped talking, realizing that he 
was saying too much. 

Twenty minutes later Jimmy Parr was 
on his way to the courthouse his brain 
busy with the information that Cor- 
nelius had volunteered. So Hugh Brent 
and Helen Payne had married secretly— 
and against the wishes of Mrs. Brent. 
And apparently Alma Brent had discov- 
ered it—or was on the verge of doing 
so. Hugh was to be disinherited if he 
married his aunt’s secretary. And both 
Hugh Brent and Helen had rooms on 
the east corridor. 

Lost in a maze of conjectures, as the 
car bounded and jolted over the rough 
road, Jimmy sat and tried to find even one 
loose end in the tangle of happenings. 


E TURNED to the colored. driver 

as the car reached the courthouse. 
“And is this the only way to get to Sur- 
rey Hall?” 

“Yas suh, ’cept by de river. Dere’s a 
good road right down to the boat landin’ 
dat ain’t no ways up de river from ours 
down at de aidge uv de lawn. When dis 
road gets bad, you has to go dat way. 
Ride down to de landin’, and den git in 
a row boat and come up to de landin’ at 
de house.” 

The courthouse building, with its red 
brick walls and imposing white columns 
stood in a grove of trees, well back from 
the highway. A much smaller building, 
off to one side, also brick and with 
barred windows, was evidently the jail. 

As he entered the jail Jimmy saw 
through an open door the sheriff and 
John Bannister in a room which he de- 
cided must be the sheriff’s office. A 
battered desk, a safe, and three or four 
straight backed chairs made up its fur- 
nishings. 

“Well, Mr. Parr. Didn’t expect to see 
you so soon,” was the sheriff’s greeting. 
“And I didn’t expect you to be locking 
one of us up so soon, either,” Jimmy 
answered. “Nothing slow about you.” 
“No, we ain’t so slow down here as 
you fellows from up North seem to think 
we are. We get along.” 

‘T’ll say you do,” Jimmy answered. 
“But at that, the fastest way to get to 
first ain’t always to take a swing at the 
first one the pitcher throws up to the 
plate.” 

“What say?” Captain Oliver demanded. 
“Nothing, Sheriff, nothing. When I’m 
a little excited, some of the old basball 
lingo comes sort of natural.” 
“Baseball?” The sheriff regarded 
Jimmy keenly. “Say, you can’t be the 
Parr that used to play in the outfield 
for the Socks!” 

“That’s me,” Jimmy answered, grinning. 
“Bless my soul! Put it there boy!” 
the sheriff exclaimed, .all amiability. 
“Many’s the time I’ve run up to Wash- 
ington to see you boys when your club 
was playing there. Do you remember 
the game...” And the sheriff was off 
on the merry-go-round of reminiscence. 


RDINARILY, Jimmy would. have 
been delighted. But now he was im- 
patient for the sheriff to leave baseball 








behind and come to the object of his 
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Friday the T. hirteenth!! 


(Continued from page 8) 


at once. With a knowing look at Ban- 
nister, he held up his end of the conver- 
sation, At last he got a chance to end it. 

“T’ll tell you all the inside dope on that 
game some other time, Sheriff,” he said. 
“Tt’s too long to give it to you now if I’m 
to get through with the business I came 
over here to see you about. If you'll 
step outside, I’d like to talk with you. 
You'll be here when I come back, Ban- 
nister, won't you?” he asked perfunc- 
torily. 

Bannister laughed shortly. “Yes. In 
all probability I will, and for some little 
time afterwards.” 

For 15 minutes Parr and the sheriff 
stood outside and talked in undertones. 
Once or twice Parr raised his voice, but 
Bannister, from his seat in the sheriff’s 
office could not follow their conversation, 
and so he had no idea as to the purpose 
of the ex-ball player’s visit when he 
came back into the office. The sheriff 
remained outside. 

“Listen, Bannister,” Jimmy, said, com- 
ing straight to the point. “Get me right, 
in the beginning. I don’t believe you 
had anything to do with that play last 
night. As soon as I found out that they 
had brought you over and were going to 
try to pin it on you, I beat it along over 
as fast as I could make it. I came over 
here to tell you that I was for you, but 
if you’re all lined up and don’t want me 
butting in, say so, and there won’t be 
any hard feelings either.” 


ANNISTER smiled. “Thanks for 

man. If it was only to tell me that 
you don’t think I had anything to do 
with killing Mrs. Brent, your visit would 
have done me a lot of good. They’re so 
everlasting certain of it that I’m begin- 
ning to wonder if I really did.” He 
smiled again. “But there are a lot of 
things you can do. for me, if you will. 
Everything has happened so quickly, that 
I’ve done nothing. The first thing I 
want is a lawyer. 

“What have they got on me anyway?” 
he continued. ‘“There’s no more to point 
to me than to anybody else in the house. 
No, I don’t mean that. I never doubted 
your story, or your wife’s. That lets 
you two and Miss Trevor out of it. It 
couldn’t have been you. But any of the 
others could have, just as easily as I. 
What if Mrs. Brent and I did row about 
the place? I didn’t want it back badly 
enough to commit murder to get it. For 
all they know, Corbyn may have had a 
motive for killing her—and it’s possible 
that the other two—either one of them— 
might have one as well. Improbable, of 
course. But so is it improbable that a 
sane man would do what they seem con- 
vinced that I have.” 

Jimmy nodded. “You said it. Now 
listen. Get me, I’m not accusing. any- 
body—but facts are facts.” Then he 
told Bannister of the marriage, and of 
his conversation later with Cornelius. 

“Doesn’t prove a thing, I know. But 
if you have to stand trial, every little 
bit of doubt that gets into the jury’s eyes 
helps just that much. And talking about 
jaries, tell me who you want for a law- 
yer and I'll get him over the phone and 
have him here tomorrow.” 

“Landon Strong in New York is as 
good a man as I know. His firm is 
Crawford, Travis & Strong. Better get 
him.” 

“Look here, Bannister, I know I’m not 
the smartest guy in the world, but you’re 
pulling a boner right there. Get Strong, 
if you want to, but the man who is going 
to help you before a jury is the bird 
that’s the big shot around here. People 
are funny down in the sticks. I learned 
a lot about them when I played ball. 
They don’t want outsiders to be too good. 
They’re always strong for the home club. 
Your New York bird may be able to hit 
rings around the local sluggers, but if 
you want to get the jury on your side, 
play up the home talent strong. Bring 
that big town lawyer into court down 
here, and what will they say? ‘New 
York trying to put somethi 












over’—all that kind of stuff. But, boy, 
believe me, let the local big boy tell them 
where they get off at and they'll listen— 
and like it, too.” 

Bannister nodded his 
times in agreement. “You're right. 
Hadn’t thought of it that way. As long 
as you've offered to help me out, I’m 
going to take you at your word. You 
and the sheriff seem to hit it off. Find 
out who’s my lawyer and get hold of 
him and employ him. Will you do that?” 

“Sure I will, and there’s something 
else I’m going to do. I’m going back 
to Surrey Hall and do a little looking 
around on my own account. The sheriff 
and that coroner are too blind to call one 
right if they’re right on top of a play— 
much less catch this one,” Jimmy an- 
nounced. “Because, believe me, big boy, 
somebody has certainly pulled a fast 
one.’ 

For another half hour the two men sat 
talking, and Jimmy left with a promise 
that he would return sometime during 
the next day to report progress. 

(To be continued) 
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Do You Know Your Bible? 


ERE are ten Bible questions. If you 
can’t answer them, we tell you where 
to find the answers. 

1. What man threw stones at a king? 

2. What great leader nearly lost his 
life because of his fondness for honey ? 

3. What dead man foretold the death 
of one living? 

4. What general had his captains stand 
on the necks of kings in order to make 
them brave? 

5. What dying man shot an arrow for 
the deliverance of a nation? 

6. What woman had a crying fit for 
seven days which cost her husband thirty 
suits of clothes? 

7. What nation was saved by moldy 
bread and old shoes? 

8. What perfume was it death to make? 

9. What cannot be killed, quenched, 
drowned, or bought? 

10. What recipe for poverty is given in 
the Scriptures ? 

WHERE TO FIND THE ANSWERS 


1. If Samuel 16:13. 2. I Samuel 14:24-45. 3. 
I Samuel 28:19. 4. Joshua 10:24. 5, II Kings 
13:16, 17. 6. Judges 14:17, 12, 13, 19. 7. Joshua 
9:11, 15, 27. 8. Exodus 30:34-38. 9. Solomon’s 
Song 8:6, 7. 10. Proverbs 6:10, 11. 


(By Samuel Scoville, Copyright by Harper 
ros.) 


Crazy Ike and His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 


Y IS SISTER CALLED 
HIM WILLIE= HIS MOTHER 
CALLED’ HIM’ WILL= BUT 
WHEN HE WENT TO 
COLLEGE TO DAD /TWAS 

BILL~ Bict- Bice #9 
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AUDREY PERRY ’ 
CHOC TAW Co,, MISS, di 


ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 


The butter had refused to come, 
And with an angty gleam 
In both her eyes, the dairy maid 
Got mad and whipped the cream. 
—Sent in by Austie Carter, 
Lampkin County, Ga, 
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SHUMWAY'S 


Good Seeds 


produce Vegetables and 

Flowers of Superior Quality 
New crop, tested seeds, grown from the 
finest selected stocks—sure, vigorous pro- 
ducers. For 61 years Shumway’s Seeds 
have been sold at reasonable prices and 
have always given the desired results. 

Extra packages sent free for trial with 
each seed order. 

FREE—Write today for large illustrated 
catalog of vegetables and flowers. 


R. H. SHUMWAY 























Wade to bulld New Business. 

will make you our permanent 

PRIZE COLLECTION Radish, 17 
arieties, 


worth 15c; Lettuce, 12 kinds, worth 15c; 
Tomatees, 11 the . worth 20c; Tarnip, 
7 Splendid, worth 10c; Ontes, 8 best varietica, 


worth 15c; 10 Spring Flowering Bul 

worth 25c. 65 witsne 2 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this paper, 

_ SEND 10 CENTS 

to cover and and 


ceive this vajaable collection ef seeds 
Dostpald, with my big in- 
structive, beautifni Seed and Piant 
about Buckbee’s 

tFull of Life” Seeds, Plants, te 


H. W. BUCKBE 


Rockford Seed Farms 
rm 66 ‘ockfor 


Rockford. 111. 
URPEE’S 
35 SEEDS 
GROW 


The Vegetables and Flowers 
you would like to see grow- 
ing in your garden—read all 
about- them in Burpee’s 


Annual Garden Book 


It describes the Burpee Qual- 
ity Seeds, Bulbs, and F lants. 
Burpee’s Annual will be 
mailed to you free. Write for 
your copy today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
117 Burpee Bldg. , Philadelphia, Pa. 


LAE TIT OE I I TO LAE CAT UTE ie, 

BEST BY TEST 

Try Sample Lot Free SEEDS 
Send 10 cts. for Packing and Postage 

‘ bi y- hraa Guaranteed Seeds 10c. 

Al Y, Curled ONION, Red B 
CABBAGE; Ball Head PARSNIP, Guernsey 
ROT, Half Long RADISH, Icicle 

Y, Winter SPINACH. Summer 
LETTUCE, Butter, TURNIP Pf ae oieb 
¥. ERMELON SEED BOOK FREE 
Iso 7 Beautiful FLOWERS 
PINKS, 75 Sorts. WAVES of GOLD 
SOUnte am, SE etea!o0 nay 
° re i 
ONETTE CATALOGUE PREM 
All Above 20 Packets Mailed for only 10 cents 
Deposit Seed Co., DEPOSIT, N. Y. 


25 Summer Blooming OXALIS Bulbs I0c. 


SEE a Woman 
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Everybody is delighted with my New Early June Asters. 
Largest, earliest and best. Continuous bloomers. 

I will send 5 liberal packages, 
F or 10c white, pink, lavender, crim- 
ton and purple. No better seede grown E 
Guaranteed to Please A. 


Order today, send 10c to help pay 
Postage and packing and receive 
the 5 new varieties of asters 
and my bargain Seed Book. 









Charlotte M. Haines & 
Dept.52 . Rockford, Iknois. 


Wexss cane TOMA TO 


“Queen of the Market;”” 
Large Solid Fruit; Excellent Canner. 

To introduce to you our Northern Grown, “‘Sure- 

Crop” Live Seeds and Plants we will mail you 125 

s of Condon’s Giant Ever- 

bearing Tomato and OUR BIG 











P 
CONDON BROS., Seedsmen 


Rock River Valley Seed Farm 
BOX 197 ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 








Berries, nuts, grapes, 3c. Ornamentals, etc, Ca‘alog Free. 


P k nN 
SCMETHING TO SMOKE, MAYBE 
Modern Child (see:nz rainbow for first time) 


—‘What’s it supposed to advertise, dad?’’— 
Passing Show. 


DOESN’T MATTER 

First Cat—“I hear you had an addition to 
your family, Mrs. Cat; was it a boy or a 
girl?” 
Second Cat—‘‘Oh, just six of one and a half 
dozen of the other.” 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS 

Tommy, 10 years old, applied for a job as 
a grocery boy for the summer. The grocer 
wanted a serious minded youth, so he put 
Tommy to a little test. 

“Well, my boy, what would you do with 
a million dollars?’’ he asked. 

“Oh, gee, I don’t know—I wasn’t expect- 
ing so much at the start.” 


HE NEEDED IT 
The curate was paying an apparently in- 
terminable visit to one of his parishioners. 
The little daughter of the house went up 
to her mother, and, in a stage whisper, said: 
“Hasn’t he brought his Amen with him?”— 
Tit-Bits (London). 


GLASS HOUSE DWELLER 

In a Negro school there was one boy so 
black that even the other pupils called him 
“Midnight.” This was all very well until 
a new pupil only a few shades lighter than 
he entered the school. On being called his 
nickname by the new pupil, Midnight an- 
swered :— 

“Lissen heah! Don’ you call me no mid- 
night. Yo's about half-past leben yo-se’f.” 


HELPFUL STATISTICS 

If all the students who sleep in class were 
laid end to end they’d be much more com- 
fortable. 

If all the professors’ salaries were multi- 
plied by ten and divided by nothing, they 
might be able to meet current expenses. 

The noise made every year at football games 
is sufficient to supply 10 radios with static 
for three days.—College Humor. 


HOTE®. SERVICE 

A guest at a small Southern hotel was 
awakened early one morning by a knock on 
his door. 

“What is it?” he called drowsily without 
getting up. 

“A telegram, boss,” responded a Negro’s 
voice. > 
“Well, can’t you shove it under the door 
without waking me up so early?” the man 
asked irritably. 
“No, suh,” the darky answered, with his 
mind on a tip, “it’s on a tray.” 











Hambone’s Meditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright. 1931, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
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Is the 


Bottom of ae 
Your Corn Crib in Sight 


The feed shortage throughout the Nation makes it necessary that 
farmers exercise the utmost care in their feeding of farm animals, 
this year. 








It is important to conserve every bushel of grain and every ton of 





roughage produced on the farm and to use good judgment in the 
purchase of feeds. 


The South and Southwest are especially fortunate in having avail- 
able cottonseed meal and hulls to supplement the limited supply of 
grain and hay. 


The proper use of COTTONSEED MEAL will “stretch” the grain 
crop and make more efficient every bushel of grain and every ton of 
roughage fed. 


Do not wait until the bottom of the crib is in sight before you 
begin to make the most of the grain that you have on hand. Add 
COTTONSEED MEAL to your ration and supplement your home- 
grown roughage with cottonseed hulls. 


otthi 


F EFDING Every livestock feeder needs the authoritative, practical 


PT Negutonm, 8 feeding information this book contains. Sign coupon now. 
ARETE 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRropuctTs AssocIATION 


1408 Santa Fe Bldg. Central Union Bank Bldg. _—_C-430 
Dallas, Texas Columbia, South Carolina 








Please send me your bulletin, 1931 Feeding Practices.” 
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Address P.O 
County SS a ee 















MAKE MONEY 
Pulling stumps for yourself Ch t W 
e, strong, sturdy, new mod- | and others with “Hercules "— eapes ay 
el metal machine that throws real | the fastest, easiest operating 
moving pictures. Complete with | .tump puller made. Tractor, t P I St 
igmay flim colored slide, ete~ | irae or hand power. Baur AUR MULALLY US 
ine = pe k. Remit $2 then p terms—10% Down. 
ours. ager’ ye = 
MONEY NOW. Just name and ad- 
ee dress. We Trust You. Write Today. 
LANCASTER COUNTY SEED CO. 
Station 178 Paradise, Pa. 


MOVIE MACHINE 


Lots of fun giving shows with this 
ha 








Write Quick for Agent’s Offer 
Big profits with easy work for you. 
in my new special agent’s offer. 

Aliso get my new big catalog—free, 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
1113 29th St. Centerville, lowa 
















































ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


PEACH 5S¢ Fool nigguh in a auto hit mah waggin 
APPLE ann up | dis mawnin’—I gwine snatch him up dar 


Blood Red and Yellow Delicious. Cherries, plums, pears, fo dat po-lice cote, whar dey "spenuses wid ; 


esticel!!! 





TENN. NURSERY CO.. Box 22 CLEVELAND, TENN. j 














Mark the tools you ) 
will need this season. 
Mail list to us. Let 
us serd you interest- 
ing literature. 
PLOWS 
HARROWS 
PLANTERS 
CULTIVATORS 
DRILLS 
SEEDERS 
“ FERTILIZER Dis- 
No. 12 Chilled Plow, Steel Beam TRIBUTORS 
Ss 1874 VULCANS | ] 1 the South—for 57 th Boeing 
Since 7 YULCANS have plowec he South—for & years C) 
staunch, time tried and true friends of Southern planters. PUMPS and JACKS 
Folks tell us VULCAN No. 12 has no rival as an all ‘round two PULVERIZERS 
horse plow. Superior moldoard finish gives perfect scouring. Heavy GRAIN ELEVATORS 
standards hold the plow true to shape. Interlocking saddle, landslide STA 1T 
and point provide the strength of one-piece construction. Separate LK CUTTERS 
shin, harder than a file, keeps its sharp cutting edge. Long wear- FARM TRUCKS 
ing points. 
To make them better is impossible, VULCAN PLOWS will give ROTARY HOES 
you more honest, breakage-free service and do better work than you RIDING WEEDERS 
expect from any plow at any price, Before you buy any walking, MANURE 
sulky, horse or tractor drawn plow write us for catalog, SPREADERS 
price and nearest dealer’s name, HARROW 












CARTS 








FARM TOOLS, Inc. 


Vulcan Plow Division, Dept. 56, Evansville, Ind. 



































































SAVES HALF YOUR FENCE EXPENSE 


I want YOU to know about my new Copper Steel Wire. It’s the great- 


est and most sensational improvement in fencing in 50 years! 

Actual tests have PROVED that steel, when mixed with the proper percentage of copper, is 2 to 5 Times more durable than 
non-copper steel. Jim Brown’s Fence is made of this enduring Copper Steel Wire and to make 
it Still More rustproof I Super-Galvanize every inch of it with a thick, heavy coating of Pure 

Every dollar’s worth of Jim Brown fencing is worth $2.00 worth ‘of NON-copper fencing. 


Lowest Prices in 15 Years Direct from Factory _ 

2 My prices are rock bottom because I ship direct 
I not only offer you BETTER ,FENCING from factory to you. Why pay extra profits? 
than I ever made before but I’ve slashed Save the difference by dealing DIRECT with 
my prices. Yes sir! I’ve come to the aid of Jim Brown as a million others do! 
American Farmers by reducing my prices to e * 
the lowest point in 15 years! That means Freight Prepaid 
something when you stop to consider that Jim Brown pays the freight. My catalog 
my prices have always been MUCH LOW- quotes Delivered prices. No guessing, no fig- 
ER than others! Get my new 1931 Bargain uring, no chance of error. Easy to compare 
Book and see how much REAL MONEY I with local prices. No extras to pay when you 
save you for yourself. My low prices and buy by mail from Jim Brown. 24 HOUR 
high quality have brought me more than SERVICE. 3 Big Factories. 85 Shipping 


a million customers. Points. 
FREE! MY 1931 CATALOG 


Bigger and better than ever. 162 pages. Lower prices, Greater values. BARGAINS in Fencing, Gates, 
Steel Posts, Barb Wire, Metal and Roll Roofing, Paint, Baby Chicks, Netting, Poultry Supplies, Har- 
ness, Lawn Mowers, Nursery Stock, Gas Engines, Washing Machines, Feed Grinders and many other 
Farm and Home needs. Don’t miss this great 1931 Guide to Greatest Economy. 

Make your money go farther than you think it can! Write me today, NOW. 


Mail coupon or postcard.—Jim Brown. 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co., 


Dept.5501, 


Zinc. 
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